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HISTORY 


OCTOBER, 1951 
THE BIOGRAPHICAL APPROACH TO HISTORY? 


First, a word about the title of this paper. I am not going to 
discuss the merits or demerits of biography as a form of historical 
writing. In other words, I am not speaking as the author of 
Queen Elizabeth. 1 was told that at a Thursday evening con- 
ference at the Institute of Historical Research, devoted to the 
question of a new edition of the Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy, some speakers were inclined to regard biography as 
outmoded : to be classed with the Dodo or Queen Anne. If that 
view was taken, I should have liked to join issue on it: I ama 
staunch friend of the D.N.B., though whether the time has 
arrived to re-write the Dictionary is an arguable question, and 
I think I should argue ‘ No.’ 

My old master, A. F. Pollard, who did his best work as a 
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and their publishers scanned history for interesting persons, 
hitherto unsung or uncursed, or insufficiently cursed. I doubt 
if there has been anything quite like the craze. Even Jane 
Shore, to cite one of the most conspicuous examples which came 
my way as a reviewer, found her biographer. And when an 
author’s sources failed him, we had monologue and dialogue, 
and much else into the bargain, invented to liven up the story. 
I remember how in one book Wolsey communed at night with 


1A paper read at the Anglo-American Historical Conference held at the 
Institute of Historical Research on 14 July 1950. 





= biographer, was opposed to biographies as research theses— 
6: I mean biographies in the conventional sense. So, if I 
om remember aright, were Tout and others of that generation. 
s, It is a prejudice that I have inherited and retained. If I 
: examine my prejudice, I find that it is not against biography 
ur itself, which in any case we must have, and which can be as 
, exacting and searching a discipline as most types of history. 
f It is against young people writing of life before they have 
d : ; : ; 

| gathered sufficient experience to interpret it. 

n This leads me to a reflection—a provocative one, maybe— 
; with which to end an irrelevant prologue. Between the two 
world-wars, biography had a remarkable vogue. Littérateurs 
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his soul in a remarkable monologue, unknown to the Letters 
and Papers of Henry VIII or any other historical source. The 
vogue began with Lytton Strachey, who caught or created— 
something of both, I think—the post-war mood for ‘debunking’, 
His imitators were legion. None equalled the master in quality ; 
some—perhaps most—were pitiable flounderers. Nevertheless, 
I think that history may have gained rather than lost by this 
prostitution of the subject. Although Lytton Strachey, 
through inability to judge sound historical scholarship, based 
his Elizabeth and Essex on a naive, if learned-looking book on 
Queen Elizabeth’s health, and though he did not always know 
how to interpret his sources, I am an admirer as well as a 
critic of his work. He and the abler of his imitators were expert 
in interpreting human beings : they took psychology seriously, 
as the literary critic, indeed, must. Their historical portraits 
may have been partly or largely fictional, but they lived. For 
our part, as professional historians, our traditions and scholar- 
ship ensure that our portraits are factual. May we not learn 
something from the literary experts and make them also live? 

But this prologue has gone on too long, and I must turn to 
my subject. I toyed with the idea of calling my paper, ‘ The 
demographical approach to history’. Two or three considera- 
tions deterred me. I am not sure that I know what ‘ demograph- 
ical’ means, and in any case it is a loathsome word. ‘The 
biographical approach to history ’ it therefore is, though I hope 
you will not mind if I become surreptitiously ‘ demographical ’. 

I do not know how old this type of historical approach may 
be. The first modern book in my range of reading to apply it 
was Charles Beard’s Economic Interpretation of the American 
Constitution, the basis of which was a series of biographical 
studies of the framers of the constitution, keyed into the two 
rival economic interests of creditor and debtor in the United 
States. How much of Beard’s thesis has survived subsequent 
critical examination, I am unaware; but clearly, within 
properly controlled limits his method was a great and promising 
advance upon what we may call the conventional approach 
to constitutional history, just as the latter was upon the legal- 
minded approach of still earlier generations. In England, I 
remember when we used to see reviews in the weeklies signed 
‘L. B. Namier’.and heard of a formidable and mysterious 
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biographical card-index. We pitied the /i#érateur and the weaker 
brethren who strayed into his field : we also enjoyed the reviews. 
And at last came the two volumes on The Structure of Politics 
at the Accession of George III. It is a book which in retrospect 
must be regarded in this country as one of the supremely 
influential historical works. Pollard’s Evolution of Parliament 
stimulated a remarkable amount of research, but Namier’s 
book began a new historical method. 

I suppose that indirectly Marx has had something to do with 
this new approach, just as Darwin influenced the earlier 
generation of institutional historians—as witness the title of 
Pollard’s Evolution of Parliament. Pollard himself in his last 
years started what I may call the Namier method in dealing 
with the Reformation Parliament. He got far with the bio- 
graphical foundations, but the synthesis never came; and I 
often wonder whether this was owing to physical or to psycho- 
logical causes. Was he too much a Darwinian to change over to 
new methods? Of course we must not press the ideological 
explanation too far. After a period of frontal attacks on 
institutional history, a new generation of scholars was bound to 
try a flank attack, if only in the hope of fresh victories. And I 
do not doubt that Professor Namier would argue, as I should 
in my own case, that all he was doing was getting at the facts. 

Human beings are the stuff of history. Their social activities, 
whether political or otherwise, are the result of environment 
and personal qualities, in which I include personal interests. 
And to these two I would add that third, strange factor, group 
behaviour, which almost justifies the personification of abstrac- 
tions like the State. For as Rousseau has taught us—and we 
have only to look around to see it justified in a way that would 
have horrified him, as it horrifies us—the general will is not the 
arithmetical sum of individual wills. I mention this third 
factor, not because I propose to dwell on it, but because the 
biographical approach to history, with which I am concerned, 
is essentially the method of discovering the ‘arithmetical sum 
of individual wills’; and if we allow ourselves to become mere 
mathematicians, ignoring the elusive forces that enter into 
group behaviour, we shall err as surely as our predecessors did 
in confining themselves to a frontal approach to institutional 


history. 
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I state the obvious when I say that we cannot fully under. 
stand the nature and functioning of any human group without 
knowing about the individuals who compose it. This knowledge 
must come from a series of biographies. But that is not all, 
We must first know what questions we hope to answer from the 
biographies, and if at all possible the necessary information 
must be got. This is a very different proposition from writing 
ordinary biographies. Indeed, we may have very little interest 
in the usual contents of a biography. Some of the facts we seek 
may be difficult to come by ; they may seem insignificant and 
in themselves dull, Once more I may be stating ‘the obvious; 
but not without provocation. The historians on Colonel 
Wedgwood’s committee dealing with a biographical study of 
parliament could never get this fundamental thesis home, and 
he went on compiling biographies without the preliminary 
enunciation of questions. Such procedure prevents the vital, 
broad questions being answered ; and the answering of these is 
in my view the principal—I would almost say the sole justi- 
fication for the prodigal labour of compiling hundreds of 
biographies. All facts are not born free and equal. They may be 
to the antiquary, but not to the historian. 

When the same questions are asked and—if possible— 
answered in each biography, the results can and should be 
summarized and given in tabular form as statistics (if a mere 
historian, without the pale, may use that word). It is from 
these tables, plus the biographies and all the direct evidence 
commanded by previous scholars, that we can hope to fashion 
a new and illuminating interpretation of our subject. 

For my own part, I am gradually having the parliaments of 
Elizabeth's reign—and before quitting I hope to add the two 
preceding reigns—studied in this way. Facts which can be 
expressed in tabular form include :—the social class to which 
members belonged ; their occupation—for example central or 
local officials, lawyers, etc, ; their education ; their age ; their 
religious affinities, if ascertainable ; their previous and sub- 
sequent parliamentary experience ; their family relationships ; 
the location of their residence or estates in relation to the 
constituency. I need not linger to point out the supreme 
importance of such information for parliamentary history. If 
only we had similar studies over a long range of time we should 
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beable to trace the infiltration of the gentry into borough seats ; 
changes in the educational quality of the house of commons 
and the sort of experience found there ; the balance of political, 
economic, class, and religious interests; and so on. And we 
could relate these to the parliamentary story and to the legis- 
lation that was passed. Nor must I forget to add that for the 
sixteenth century, and doubtless other centuries, it is only 
through biographies that one can obtain much of the evidence 
for an electoral history of the house of commons. There is 
direct evidence for a number of elections in the Elizabethan 
period : for a surprising number, one might perhaps say. But 
this simply sets the pattern. Mofe often than not the story 
comes by inference from facts in the biographies. When I 
wrote my recent book, though I had a shrewd idea of the truth 
about that notorious problem, the Cornish boroughs and their 
connection, if any, with packed parliaments, I lacked the 
evidence to deal with it in detail. So far as the sixteenth 
century is concerned, the secret will yield itself only through 
deliberately designed biographical studies of all the Cornish 
members over a long period of time. A student of mine is 
tackling the problem along these lines; and I am confident 
that we shall at last crack this doughty nut. 

A study of the members of one parliament makes an almost 
ideal subject for a research student. The biographical work 
introduces him to an extraordinarily wide range of sources and 
secondary material ; and what is more, links the material for 
local history with that for national history. There are no im- 
mature disquisitions on character. The results are matter-of- 
fact ; but the pursuit of them has plenty of human interest and 
gives an admirably broad sense of the structure of society. 
There is also synthesis, which I regard as highly desirable for 
the research student. In the hands of the second-class student— 
and do not let us depreciate such people, who can render great 
help in extending the frontiers of history and, if teachers, or 
intending teachers, can carry into the schools the inspiration 
and enthusiasm, as well as the knowledge, that comes from 
creative, scholarly work. I am all against confining research to 
would-be academics ; and I think that we have in our M.A. 
degree by research a precious inheritance which we must 
protect from the dazzle of the Ph.D. As I was saying, in the 
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hands of the second-class student the synthesis may be jejune 
and faulty: the tables and biographies still remain, and if 
compiled with accuracy—and their factual character helps to 
induce this—they are invaluable. On the other hand, the finest 
mind can be stretched by the work to the limits of its ingenuity, 
critical capacity, and imagination. 

Biographies—compiled, shall I say, in the mass? and on 
this plan—when they come to be studied reveal many facts 
that can be correlated ; many social similarities and differences 
which in themselves are worth pursuing. They suggest fresh 
studies, though they may not supply the complete answer, 
For example, I feel the urge, as a result of my parliamentary 
work, to probe into the social affinities and implications of 
university and legal education in the sixteenth century. I should 
like to trace the invasion of the universities by the country 
gentry and to establish the facts about what I regard as one of 
the most important developments in English life—the use of 
the inns of court as finishing schools for the gentry, divorced 
from any intention of legal practice. Such a study might seem 
formidable, for it involves biographies on a wholesale scale, 
though in this particular instance there are Wood and Cooper 
and Venn to help us. But the archaeologist, with his system of 
sample trenches, shows us how to tackle the over-large job. 
We can take our samples at intervals of time ; but the sample 
must always be a complete unit—for example, in the instance 
I have cited, we must include everyone at the universities and 
inns of court in a particular year. 

My work has been the application of the biographical method 
to parliamentary history—the obvious field of enquiry for an 
Englishman. But, as my previous remarks indicate, there is a 
great area of history where the method is also applicable. One 
could, with great profit, study the church, especially its higher 
dignitaries, along these lines. One of my American students 
this year has been applying the biographical method, as well as 
the more conventional one, to a study of the episcopacy during 
the great Reformation divide. He thought that he saw a 
correlation between the reactions of the bishops to the Reforma- 
tion and training in the Roman civil law. Whether his facts will 
ultimately justify such a thesis, I do not know. All that I am 
concerned with is that here is an approach which may con- 
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tribute to our understanding of a significant historical theme. 
Then again, how much I should like to see the information in 
Miss Garrett’s valuable biographical census of Marian exiles 
supplemented by the necessary facts and thrown into tables 
showing the social class to which each exile belonged, his 
yocation, his residence—whether it was in town or country and 
its geographical location—etcetera, etcetera. I imagine that the 
result would cast a great deal of light upon the political and 
religious history of the time and in particular on the Elizabethan 
puritan movement. One could also study in this way the legal 
profession, from judges down to barristers, the justices of the 
peace, the royal household—either in the form of the court or 
one or more of its administrative organs—and so on. The 
essence of the game—if I may use its jargon—is to ‘ biograph ’ 
everyone, ask the right questions, and assemble the facts in 
tables where their significance may be readily grasped. 

In a different way, the biographical approach (by which I 
mean the compilation of a number of biographies) can be 
amazingly effective in solving many otherwise insoluble 
problems in ordinary biography. This of course is particularly 
true in periods when relatively little direct evidence can be found 
about many important people. The underlying facts are that 
men have friends and enemies, and that their activities, in one 
way or another, are so often related to those of a group. Bio- 
graphical studies of a man’s acquaintances may shed invaluable 
light on the life of the individual ; or it may prove profitable 
tostudy someone as a member of a group rather than in isolation. 
Professor A. W. Reed’s Early Tudor Drama, which deals with a 
group round Sir Thomas More, is a conspicuous example of the 
interaction of several biographical studies. Indeed, it is literary 
historians, and particularly those interested in Shakespeare, 
who, for very obvious reasons, make most use of this method. 
Dr. Leslie Hotson’s work proceeds along these lines, and in the 
course of long years of research he has compiled a card-index 
which deserves, in the best sense of the word, to become 
fabulous. Historians—or at any rate, modern historians—who 
usually are concerned with men who have left more ample 
records of their careers, are not often driven to multiple 
biographies in order to write one biography ; and after all, life 
isfimite and a sense of proportion in research is essential. But 
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it is worth noting that a young American scholar, Mr. Zeeveld, 
has recently thrown interesting and fresh light on Henry VII] and 
Wolsey, Pole, and Cromwell by a group study of a number of 
humanists. Others, no doubt will follow his example. 

And now I come to that horrid thing whose name must be 
whispered—‘ demography ’. I think there is immense scope for 
studying people in their social units and classes. I do not mean 
conventional social history, but something that I might describe 
as a mixture of institutional history, sociology, and social 
history. Let me explain. In the Elizabethan period the 
social and administrative unit par excellence was the county, 
and the politically significant class the country gentry. I should 
like to see one county taken (with others to follow), each 
family planted on its land, each family made the subject of a 
biography, with the same questions asked—all the questions 
that one could imagine as being interesting when generalized. 
I should like to elicit information about wealth and movement, 
social, political, and administrative activities, social, political, 
and geographical antecedents, size and sex of family, education, 
marriage, length of life ; to ask many of the questions that the 
peripatetic takers of the census in America seem to be asking 
just now. I should like, in my own period, to extract through 
these biographies all that can be obtained about clientage— 
the political and social relationship of patron and dependant, 
which prevailed in the sixteenth century—and to investigate 
the nature and extent of local faction, its influence on local 
affairs and its connections, if any, with national politics. 
In that stimulating essay called A Room of One’s Own, you may 
remember that Virginia Woolf asked questions about women 
in the past—and waited for an answer. I should ask them, and 
ask more of them ; and I should obtain the answers, or most of 
them. I should have this information tabulated and probe into 
all the conceivable correlations. 

What a task! you will say. But each county will make an 
admirable subject for a research student. The first thesis will 
face all the difficulties and bear all the blemishes of pioneer 
work. But improvement will come. And if the teacher is, as 
we are in London, happily situated in having sufficient students 
to form a seminar, and if two or more such theses can be 
constantly under way, then the students will develop a special 
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technique which they will hand on from one to another, encour- 
aging and helping one another. This is co-operative work of the 
kind achieved when the D.N.B. was being written ; and I well 
remember how often A. F. Pollard used to talk of the skill so 
gained and preserved in the D.N.B. office and of the loss to 
scholarship when that organization was dispersed. Since 1945 
I have secured this continuity in the study of Elizabethan 
members of parliament. There have been two or more students 
at work each year, overlapping one another. They find confid- 
ence and happiness working together ; they certainly do better 
work than they would in isolation ; and yet all are stretched 
to the limits of their varying ability. 

Of course, what really interests me is the pattern that emerges 
when the results of these individual pieces of work are put 
together ; when the synthesis is made of answers to identical 
questions, asked over a period of time or over a series of separate 
counties or communities. And I look beyond my Elizabethan 
period. If we could have similar syntheses arising from similar 
studies throughout the range of a nation’s history, what a 
remarkable master-study would ultimately be possible! 
Naturally, some of the questions one would need to ask would 
change in the course of the centuries, as would their relative 
importance. Such changes would in themselves throw into 
relief points of supreme signficance. I hasten to add that I am 
not urging the organization of historical research on a vast 
scale. I am essentially an individualist and am as hostile to 
making sociological historians of us all as I am to converting 
us into bibliographers. Let the spirit blow where it listeth, and 
example, not committees, guide our interests. 

I came to this type of investigation as an institutional 
historian ; and in these latter years the repercussion of the 
contemporary world has made me more and more want to get 
behind the formal architecture of constitutions to the men who 
worked them ; to the way politically significant people lived, 
to the nature of their interests and the conflicts they provoked, 
to the reflection of all these facts in the social and institutional 
structure of society ; shall I say, to realities ? Asking myself, 
as I constantly do, how far a Hitler or a Stalin is master of his 
political system or becomes merely another victim of inherent, 
unplanned, and perhaps unforeseen tendencies in it, I want to 
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look at the past in the same way. And I think that if historians 
can by this type of enquiry elicit and explain the inherent 
tendencies in various political or even social and economic 
systems, they may be adding to the available wisdom of man- 
kind : which, after all, is their supreme function. 

For example, I am not satisfied, as my predecessors might 
have been in rosier days, with describing the personal monarchy 
of the sixteenth century in terms of what the monarch could 
and could not do according to the law and custom of the con- 
stitution, plus a factual account of what was done. I see the 
monarch as the principal dispenser of patronage in society, 
and I want to discover the effect of the competition for this 
patronage on the structure of court life, of politics, and of 
national life in general. My attention, in consequence, is 
directed to what I have ventured to call clientage, which in 
the sixteenth century might be regarded as a vestige of feudal 
days, but can also be viewed as a response to the system of 
personal monarchy. And let me here interpolate that in my 
post-war reading about the Hitler regime, I was struck by its 
resemblance to personal monarchy in the sixteenth century, 
with many of the stresses and strains familiar to me in Eliza- 
bethan history. If it be possible—and I imagine that the bio- 
graphical approach would alone make it possible— I should 
like to discover through whose influence every Elizabethan 
official got his job ; to find out in which great courtier’s orbit 
he moved. And I should expect in this way to reach a new 
understanding of court politics. Certainly, I should be able to 
explain much that has seemed very puzzling and unconvincing 
when tackled along old, conventional lines. 

Let me cite another illustration. I am interested in the 
payment of officials. Pursuing the older approach to constitu- 
tional history, Pollard, with his mind always alert for details— 
and, incidentally, what a privilege it was to be trained by that 
great scholar, who, though concerned with the large picture, 
never missed the detail !—noted the wages paid to officials by 
the crown. But it is not simply formal wages that interest me. 
These were supplemented by a system of fees and gratuities 
which often—perhaps usually—made the total income many 
times the amount of the formal wage. Now it is the effect of 
such a system upon society that awakens my curiosity: the 
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tendency towards corruption, the means and effectiveness of 
controlling this, the result on the efficiency of the service, the 
danger of corruption getting out of hand. One can see this last 
danger clearly in the closing years of Elizabeth, and corruption 
was rampant under James I. Would a series of. such studies, 
analysing the weaknesses of society at various periods, show— 
as one might expect—a tendency in human affairs for increasing 
pressure to be exerted on the flaws of any system, distorting 
its purpose and in the end breaking it down ? If so, knowledge 
of this is valuable. If not—well, there is at any rate virtue in 
asking the question. 

It will be noticed that my questions are always concerned 
with individuals—with individuals in groups, in the mass. 
I do not deny that many of the questions could be pursued by 
direct attack—by seeking directly for the items of evidence, 
instead of obtaining them through the medium of biography. 
Nor do I deny that the direct attack must be employed. But 
the merits of the biographical approach are several. As we 
construct these group biographies significant points emerge as 
common elements in the evidence; points which were not 
likely to reveal their significance in a _ non-biographical 
approach. This has certainly been my experience—to a degree 
that I can hardly exaggerate. My second point is that very 
many questions in their nature presuppose biographies: the 
facts are unobtainable without at least skeleton biographies. 
Then again, the tables showing the prevalence of the phenomena 
in which one is interested postulate a biographical basis. 

Admittedly there is danger in the method. I well remember 
aconvulsive review by the late Professor Hearnshaw of a book 
which reduced to statistical form a study of aids to the teaching 
of history in American schools: ‘so many per cent used maps, 
and so many per cent used intelligence’! But folly will out 
whatever the approach to a subject. Perhaps it shows itself in 
stark nakedness in this particular approach. But is that a 
disadvantage ? 

Let me conclude by assuring you that I am not advancing 
the proposition that all history is biography. Some history 
—very fruitful history—is biography. 


J. E. NEALE 





THE PLACE OF THE ANCIENT NEAR EAST IN THE 
STUDY OF HISTORY 


Until recently there existed no discipline recognized under 
the name of ancient Near Eastern history. Even yet it has not 
baldly announced itself as such to the world of historiography 
for the very reason of its youth and newness, as well as because 
of its intricate, sometimes embarrassing, but always necessary 
liaison with the heuristic sciences of archaeology, epigraphy 
and linguistics. 

Ancient Near Eastern history is now ready to move into the 
charmed circle within which the historian has corralled for his 
major exploitation the orthodox and established fields of history: 
the classical world of Greece and Rome, the Byzantine world, 
the world of Islam, western civilization (with its Medieval, 
Renaissance, Modern, and American subdivisions), and the 
oriental civilizations of the Far and Middle East. If we accept 
its claim to coherence in the same sense as that in which we 
accept European history, in like manner made up of diverse 
cultural and political units, we double the time-span of man- 
kind’s intelligible recorded adventure available for the uses of 
the serious historian. If on the contrary we deny the essential 
unity of the actuality of ancient Near Eastern history, insisting 
simply that there is an Egyptian history, a Babylonian history, 
a Sasanian history, etcetera, then we must put up with our 
accustomed view that the entire first half of the history of 
civilization is confused, discrete, and without substantial 
meaning per se. 

Now it might well be wondered whether the ancient Near East 
is at present really ripe for the historian’s consideration, 
whether it should not perhaps be left for several decades 
longer to soak in its yeasty brew of facts, in the hope that by 
this natural fermentation it would eventually clarify itself. 
The answer to this is that the archaeologist himself, at present 
faced with a plethora of cultures, sites and periods to investigate, 
would now welcome the historian's control to guide and inform 
him as to what to seek, and why, and even sometimes where 
(though never how), Thus, if archaeology is fruitfully to con- 
tinue its impressive role in Near Eastern studies, the ample 
addition of the historian’s skill is imperative. 
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This argument, however, derives fromthe inherent necessities 
of the field itself. More fundamental is the logic of historio- 
graphy which strives always for the increasing application of 
comprehension and synthesis. This logic dictates that, for the 
sake of accuracy and completeness, the hiatus of two and one 
half millenia be filled in—providing of course that sufficient 
material is at hand with which to accomplish that purpose. 
The archaeologist can muster the materials; the historian 
alone can shape them into a harmonious structure. 

Before going farther let us briefly define the ancient Near 
East. I paraphrase the following definition from an article of 
mine soon to appear in the American Historical Review ; 

‘The Ancient Near East is that group of cultures which cluster 
around, and include, the four core civilizations, Sumero-Semitic, 
Egyptian, Minoan, and Israelite. Its origins in time are not 
clearly seen as yet (lying somewhere between 4,000 and 3,000 B.C.); 
it closes with the collapse of Sasanian power in A.D. 636, covering 
thus a possible four millenia in time.’ 

Now if we accept this definition, it will be seen that the ancient 
Near East is the first civilization-cluster in the totality of 
history, and that it has had the most astounding longevity of 
any. To these two outstanding characteristics which amply 
distinguish the ancient Near East from all other civilization- 
clusters, we must add another equally important, namely that 
it produced the epochal transition from the first great nature 
religions, with their emphasis upon a consubstantial universe, 
to the revealed religions which turned upon monotheism, or 
pseudo-monotheism, that was both ethical and transcendental. 

We are not concerned here with the lesser attributes which 
distinguish the ancient Near East, or the dynamics which 
propelled it through its various phases, for a consideration of 
these would fill several volumes. Even so we can perceive that 
this civilization-cluster displays characteristics, a consideration 
of which may profoundly alter many of our formerly accepted 
hypotheses, Herein is part of its value. Historiography, like 
life, proceeds by revolutions. The full recognition of ancient 
Near Eastern history will prove—so I believe—to be the fecund 
application which will fertilize historical fields today lying in 
stubble. 

But let us consider more at length those three characteristics 
which we have itemized above. 
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To find, in history, a civilization-cluster isolated from outside 
influences by reason of its primacy is to establish for the inter. 
ested historian a historical body which may serve him in lien of 
a controlled experiment. This analogy may not be pressed too 
far ; yet it is a fact that all other civilization-clusters must be 
studied always with one eye on the disconcerting, often subtle 
and perhaps impalpable influences of their neighbours upon 
them. In the first 2,500 years of its life the ancient Near East 
radiated influences outward; there was no sun beyond its 
own orbit. It is possible therefore that we have here historic 
man in a unique light ; the responses which we see him making 
to his particular problems will perforce be limned in the boldest 
colours. If there are constants in human history they may be 
expected to appear here, simple in form, unencumbered by 
alien accretion. 

It is a truism that the history of human thought has been 
intimately bound up with man’s religious experience, the con- 
cretions of the latter having served pretty generally as tools for 
his development in respect to the former. The ancient Near 
East was parent of the first highly articulated, urbanized 
nature religions. As environment and economy broadened, 
these underwent significant change, until the time came for 
that momentous refiguration of ancient Near Eastern religion 
which gave to the world Judaism, Christianity, Zoroastrianism, 
Manicheism, and Islam. In the process transcendentalism 
became an established fact in human thinking. 

This religious and intellectual revolution, springing out of 
the deep compost laid down over the centuries by the nature 
religions, perpetuated as a matter of course many of the older 
forms, but, because it was a true revolution, it denied those 
earlier religions further opportunities for creative development. 
Continuing to exist side by side, profoundly hostile yet inter- 
active, these two worlds produced dynamic conflict throughout 
the entire later history of the period. Without this opposition 
as a backdrop, I believe that the later discovery of logical 
thought by the Greeks would have been all but impossible, for 
it was only by removing the postulate of the inherence of God 
in Nature that one was allowed to treat phenomena, both 
human and natural, as essentially knowable. Our failure to 
recognize this great chain of intellectual events has led us i 
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the past to that peculiar, not to say naive, view of the Greek 
intellect as a miracle of self-creation, owing nothing to the 
toilsome efforts of an honourable past. 

Longevity in human society is the result of a complex of 
factors. The essential unity of the ancient Near East was able 
to maintain itself—though in changing form—for a longer 
period than that of any other civilization-cluster with which we 
are familiar. The reasons for this remarkable staying power 
need proper analysis ; it is seldom that the historian can deal 
with the progress of ideas, materials, and institutions over such 
an uninterrupted and imposing span of time as here. Its value 
is therefore evident. 

All, however, is not rosy. Immense difficulties, which should 
be fully and honestly surveyed, loom ahead of the historian 
who would set foot in this virtually unploughed field. Let us 
outline some of the particular problems and obstacles which he 
may expect to encounter, as follows: the classical bias; the 
Biblical bias ; the scattered state of the source material; the 
language barrier ; the necessity of mastering the principles of 
related fields ; and the difficulties of appreciating the funda- 
mental role and the limitations of archaeology. How can these 
formidable handicaps be overcome ? An individual answer must 
be given in each case. 

By classical bias we refer to that insistent and unconscious 
stereotype on the part of most historians that, because it was 
the Greeks who stumbled upon the bonanza of ‘ logical thought ’, 
from which discovery we immediately derive our own culture, 
therefore whatever history went before must of necessity be of 
lesser value. It is of course incontrovertible that to all fields of 
history, excepting only Islamic, the oriental divisions of Far 
and Middle Eastern, and pre-Columban (if this be a proper 
field of historiography), the classical world is superbly central. 
¥et it does not follow that the Near Eastern backgrounds out 
of which the Greeks and Romans received important but dis- 
connected stimuli can only be understood in reference to this 
subsequent point. In other words, a controlling assumption 
must first be destroyed before historians can free themselves 
to consider the ancient Near East as sué generis and therefore 
intelligible and significant in its own terms and on its own 
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In a somewhat similar vein, Biblical scholars have generally 
used the material of ancient Near Eastern history as if its sole 
purport were to lead via divine causality into a deeper apprecia- 
tion of the Bible and consequently of Christianity. Such a 
distortion effects injury upon our just appreciation of those 
ancient civilizations, and is another hurdle which must be 
surmounted. Both of the above biases are unconsciously 
enshrined in the standard historical literature, and serve to 
devalue the amazing achievements of the peoples of the ancient 
Near East. 

The artifactual and epigraphic remains already unearthed or 
recorded from this period of the past are at present being buried 
beneath a fresh accumulation of data. In addition, more 
careful scrutiny of already catalogued textual material adds 
constantly to the store of fact. This acceleration in the amount 
of facts being produced is at once enheartening and bewildering 
—bewildering because there are so few historians to go round, 
It is reasonable to assume that the historian, whose survey is 
by necessity inclusive, can distinguish the implications and rela- 
tions of these facts more easily than the field-working archaeo- 
logist, whose time is consumed in excavating, preservation, 
sorting and publication. Yet the historian must beware lest 
the minutiae of the rapidly growing mass of source material 
obscure the real import of his labours, which is the depiction 
and interpretation of human life in the past. 

The sources with which our historian must be conversant fall 
into six groups: (1) monuments and other remains in situ, 
(2) artifactual and epigraphic material in museums and private 
collections, (3) photographic and linear reproductions, or verbal 
descriptions thereof in excavation reports, (4) literary refer- 
ences in classical, Arabic, Persian or Far Eastern sources, 
(5) translations of the epigraphic material in learned journals, 
and (6) monographic material by specialists. 

It is apparent from this list that a very real problem is posed 
by the grave dispersal of our sources. Many of the most 
pertinent museums, Bagdad, Cairo, and Constantinople, to 
mention only a few of the most prominent, are relatively 
inaccessible to American and British scholars owing to the 
distances involved ; even for those in the field the monuments 
in situ may at times be difficult to view. Private collections in 
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various parts of the world are not always well catalogued, if at 
all. Excavation reports are published in as many countries as 
carry on archaeological work in the Near East. Literary 
sources, ranging from Greek to Chinese, are more readily 
available, but still necessitate work in highly specialized or 
very inclusive libraries. 

The language barrier is another aspect of this problem of 
diversity and dispersal. English, French and German are of 
course the basic language tools; Russian, Dutch, Italian and 
modern Arabic are also being used increasingly. In the field of 
primary linguistics Aramaic, Hebrew, classical Arabic, Sumer- 
ian, Akkadian, Old Persian, Pehlevi, Egyptian, Coptic, Hittite 
and Hurrian are among the most important. A knowledge of 
at least two of these is required for anyone working in the overall 
field of ancient Near Eastern history. 

Additionally we recognize that our ancient Near Eastern 
historian must somehow cram into his bag of tricks knowledge 
of certain related disciplines, most important among which are 
anthropology and aesthetics. The value of the former has been 
immense. That of the latter is not as immediately evident ; 
more and more, however, it is being recognized as of primary 
importance, not only as an excellent test of identity but as a 
yardstick of accomplishment and a key to appreciation. 

Archaeology is an exact science that deals with pronouncedly 
incomplete and therefore inexact data. Its results are always 
deficient, sometimes even hopelessly crude, and become the 
more so the further back in time one casts. In the earliest 
periods, where epigraphic remains (the materials upon which we 
mainly rely for developing the history of ideas) are few, our 
picture of the past becomes excessively unbalanced, for it is then 
of necessity weighted unduly on the side of material culture. 
Even in periods much closer to us in time, archaeology is the 
fickle daughter of chance ; the story it tells must always be 
accepted with discretion. To a historian working in English or 
United States history, in which fields a comparative saturation 
of source material exists, it is difficult to conceive of the plight 
of the ancient Near Eastern historian, faced as he often is with 
a few disjointed, wretched bits of archaeological evidence out 
of which he must somehow conjure the beginnings of con- 
secution and order. It is indeed somewhat harrowing to work 
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with protean shapes whose significance changes with each 
season’s dig. 

Space is too limited to permit an analysis of the limitations 
of archaeology. Suffice to say that their name is legion, and 
that the historian must be alert to them all. Nevertheless, it is 
archaeology which has recovered for the historian most of what 
he knows about the past. Its contribution to his studies is 
fundamental. The ancient Near Eastern historian must under- 
stand its methods, its personnel and its objectives, for they are 
vital to his profession. Without archaeology ancient Near 
Eastern history would eventually come to a full stop. 

If ancient Near Eastern history is accepted into the august 
company of its peers, a place must be found for it. What, we 
may ask, is that place ? Will it involve a general shifting and 
reseating ? Will it tend tc exalt some and debase others, or 
will it simply enlarge the company by mere addition ? I think 
we can answer all of these pertinent questions in a brief compass. 
It is undeniable for instance that the introduction of ancient 
Near Eastern history on an equal footing of prestige with the 
other disciplines will ultimately have the effect of making 
classical history seem less primary, may even colour thinking 
on the middle ages in western Europe, and will certainly affect 
Byzantine and Islamic studies profoundly. Nevertheless the 
net effect will be to introduce greater coherence into history as 
a whole. In a sense the ancient Near East is the ‘ missing link’, 
an essential piece of the historical puzzle whose absence hereto- 
fore has thrown the world picture sadly out of perspective. 
Like a kaleidoscope, the use of ancient Near Eastern history 
will tend to group these major pieces into ordered and symme- 
trical form. Toynbee’s use of the ancient Near East in the com- 
plex of world history has been a useful precedent in this direction 

This cementing effect of a knowledge of the ancient Near 
East upon the study of history is derived from the facts of its 
primacy, longevity and religious potency (mentioned pre- 
viously), and from certain inevitable consequences which flow 
from them. It is undeniable that most civilizations in history 
have originally awakened at the magic touch of a still vital 
ancient Near East-—as witness its seminal influences upon the 
classical world and the Far East—or have lived in contiguity 
to it in the age of its dotage, The mere presence of a grand 
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exemplar upon any stage of activity, no matter how static or 
jnarticulate it may have become, is still an important factor 
in moulding the active careers of its neighbours. The classical 
historian knows how steadfastly the Roman and Byzantine 
empires watched the star in the east whose cold rays always had 
the power to stir them. 

This being the case we may with certainty look for evidences 
of techniques, institutions, motifs and ideas shared in common 
by most, if not all, civilization-clusters, the presence of which 
attests to the germinal role of the ancient Near East in: the 
history of man. Only gradually will the full power of this 
unifying viewpoint be manifest, for it takes time and the labour 
of many scholars to elaborate it. As yet it is only a light upon 
the horizon. 

By what large methods shall we guide ourselves in tracking 
down the secrets of this vast new area of history ? Obviously the 
first criterion is caution, and we can do no better in this respect 
than to advance in accordance with the methodology long 
known as ‘the scientific spirit in history’. In any field of 
history this is today fundamental. Bulletin No. 54 of the Social 
Science Research Council' has brought together the basic 
propositions of the spirit of historical research, almost all of 
which can be applied to the study of the ancient Near East. 

Having accomplished all that is humanly possible in the 
realm of objectivity, there yet will remain two desiderata not 
suiliciently stressed in Bulletin No. 54 which the historian of 
this period must develop: the generous application of the 
historical and philosophical imagination (explicitly or implicitly 
announced in his text), and the cultivation of style. It has been 
all but forgotten, among American historians particularly, that 
a leaden style coupled to a lack of creative imagination and 
daring will defeat all their purposes ; for history, while it is 
teday as scientifically accurate as its variable materials will 
allow, is, or should be, as creative artistically as accuracy will 
allow. Sooner or later all historians must answer this call to 
arms, to be in their presentations as large and magnanimous 
as their subject. 


*Theory and Practice in Historical Siudy ; A Report of the Committee om 
Se aeerebhy, (New York: Social Science Research Council, 1946), pp. 
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A word might be added, by way of an obtter dictum, concerning 
the historian’s purpose in unchaining the great events and 
recolouring the faded complexions of this large segment of 
history, for I assume that a purposeless research, a mete 
parroting post-graduate curiosity is the height of folly and the 
very essence of lost time. It is well to call to mind the two 
principal assumptions of Bulletin No. 54, namely that ‘ the 
historian is one of the guardians of the cultural heritage of 
mankind ; he is also an interpreter of the development of 
mankind.’ This is a positive role which is outlined for him. It 
means that he advances into his careful work equipped with 
the highest ethical and philosophical concepts of his time. Any 
lower equipment cannot be considered. And this necessarily 
means that his impulsion is to reveal and reinforce the natural 
feeling of awe which intelligence has always experienced in the 
contemplation of the solemnity of human life upon this planet, 
If he does less, he is a mere chronicler. History in its high 
philosophical reaches manifests a grave duty. Out of the past 
comes the rare, the distillate opportunity of enlarging the 
experience of man and of defining the needs and the bases for 
the application of judgments of value to life itself. It is towards 
this goal that historians move when they stretch their spy- 
glasses back into the most antique parts of time. 


Burr C. BRUNDAGE 
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PUBLIC PENANCE: 
SOME PROBLEMS OF A_ THIRTEENTH-CENTURY 
BISHOP 


In his study of the English clergy of the later middle ages, 
Dr. Hamilton Thompson has given us an illuminating summary 
of the duties of a bishop. ‘ The highest officers of the church ’ 
he says ‘ exercised powers which were pre-eminently judicial : 
their pastoral care was discharged, not in evangelical exhor- 
tation and pious encouragement, but in bringing their subjects 
to book for defaults against the spiritual code.’' Anyone who 
cares to study in detail the register of a bishop who lived in the 
thirteenth, fourteenth or fifteenth century will find ample 
proof of the accuracy of this statement. Bishops of course 
did celebrate mass and preach sermons, ordain clergy and 
consecrate churches, grant dispensations and issue indulgences, 
besides doing a great deal of other work. But it was particu- 
larly necessary that they should administer the canon law, 
and much of their time, and that of their subordinates, was 
occupied in bringing offenders to justice, and in restoring them 
to grace by means of suitable penances. In the course of this 
work they were faced by a whole series of practical problems 
which are of great interest to the modern historian. 

In discussing these problems I shall use by way of illustration 
the register of Bishop Oliver Sutton, who ruled the see of 
Lincoln from 1280 to 12992. My reason for selecting this partic- 
ular register is simply that I happen to be familiar with it. 
Bishop Sutton’s work in administering canon law was fairly 
typical of that of his contemporaries, although he probably 
had a particular interest in this aspect of his duties because he 
was himself a trained canonist who had taught in the schools 
at Oxford. However, anyone who is interested in the study of 
excommunication and penance will be able to find similar 
material in the registers of the bishops of his own diocese. 

The scope of canon law was wide. It covered all offences 
committed by or against members of the clergy (including the 


* A. Hamilton Thompson, The English Clergy and theiy Organisation in the 
Later Middle Ages, p. 6. 
_ * This register is preserved in the Diocesan Record Office at Lincoln, and is 
im process of publication by the Lincoln Record Society, vols. i and ii having 
already appeared. 
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lesser fry who had taken only minor orders), infringement 
of the rights and property of churches, and offences against 
the moral law such as heresy, blasphemy, perjury and sexual 
immorality. In addition, any business dealing with a marriage 
or a will fell under the church’s jurisdiction, as did disputes 
over tithe or ecclesiastical property. The church also took a 
special responsibility for miserabiles personae, or people such 
as widows and orphans whose unprotected position gave them 
a special claim to charitable protection. 

The ecclesiastical courts could, and at times did, condemn 
people to imprisonment. Their chief sanction lay, however, in 
the sentence of excommunication. An excommunicated person 
was cut off from all participation in the sacraments of the 
church, and, if he died unrepentant, was assumed to be debarred 
from eternal salvation. A lesser consequence of his sentence was 
that he was excluded from ordinary social intercourse ‘ in 
buying and selling, eating and drinking, prayer and greeting ’. 
The only people who spoke to him, other than members of the 
clergy who exhorted him to repent, were people as graceless as 
himself who were not afraid to fall under a similar ban. 

In the thirteenth century the sentence of excommunication 
was widely—indeed too widely—used. Bishop Sutton, following 
the accepted custom of his time, pronounced it not only upon 
hardened sinners, such as William Burnel who laid violent 
hands upon the rector of Bosworth,’ or the band of men who 
broke into the church of Claybrooke by force of arms, pierced 
arrow-slits in the walls, and ‘installed in the belfry a certain 
warlike structure and machine such as is found in a castle’ 
but also upon those who had committed comparatively trivial 
offences. Thus the unknown person who borrowed a book from 
Master John of Dersingham and failed to return it, was excom- 
municated because ‘ the unlawful retention of other people's 
goods does not differ in God’s sight from audacious theft, which 
cannot be committed without sin and grave danger to the soul 
of the thief’, and the same sentence was pronounced upon a 
canon regular named Roger of Willingham, who had cut his 
lectures on theology in the schools of Paris and had attended 
instead a course on philosophy.® As a result of this rather too 
widespread use, the sentence began to lose some of its terrors. 

* Sutton, Register, £.3. ‘ibid, f.131-131". ‘ibid., 1.49%. © ibid., £. 4". 
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People who had been excommunicated in general terms, when 
their names were unknown to the authorities, frequently did 
not admit their crimes and continued to attend mass after 
making an incomplete confession. Others, such as Eve of 
Beverley, alias Alice of Beverley, alias Alice Long of Gringley, 
sought to escape from the mundane consequences of the sen- 
tence by changing their names,’ or, like the defaulting executors 
of the will of William de Mortimer, by migrating to another 
diocese where their records were not known. It was the respon- 
sibility of the bishop and his subordinates to seek out such 
hardened sinners and to bring them to justice. 

It would be a serious mistake, however, to assume that the 
purpose of a sentence of excommunication was primarily retri- 
butive. The aim of the canon law was not so much to punish 
as to reform—‘ God desireth not the death of a sinner, but 
rather that he should turn from his wickedness and live.’ 
A man who died under a sentence of excommunication repre- 
sented, as every bishop knew, a failure on the part of the church. 
She had lost a soul. Therefore every effort was made to bring 
the culprit into a state of repentance in which he could properly 
be restored to the body of the faithful. It was the usual custom, 
except in the case of very serious offences, to issue three warnings 
on three successive Sundays or feast-days before the sentence 
was actually published. An example of this practice may be 
seen in the three warnings directed to those who had ravaged 
the fields on the bishop’s estate at Somercotes.® If the person 
who had been excommunicated did not attempt to seek 
absolution within forty days of the publication of his sentence, 
the bishop could invoke the aid of the secular arm by sending 
to the king a request that the sinner might be arrested and 
kept in prison until he came to a better state of mind. Lothair, 
rector of Rushden ‘ who has remained obdurate for forty days 
and more’ was warned that he would be arrested in this way 
if he did not immediately repent. 1° Such arrests or processes 
of captio, as they were called, were not prompted by a vin- 
dictive spirit, since earthly imprisonment was a small thing in 
comparison to everlasting damnation. They were designed to 
bring pressure to bear on people who did not appear to be 
capable of salvation by an appeal to their spiritual nature. 

"ibid. f.12%. *ibid., 1.177%. Ibid, 1.147, did, 1, 134%. 
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Bishops seem to have been reluctant to use the process, and 
often delayed until far more than the customary forty days had 
elapsed. Some delinquents in Sutton’s diocese were not arrested 
for two years, and an unnamed citizen of Oxford, excommuni- 
cated by Simon de Gandavo, the archdeacon, had turned a 
deaf ear to the church’s warnings for ‘ three years and more ’."! 

As every person dying excommunicated represented a failure 
on the part of the church, so every penitent represented a 
triumph. Penance was a sacrament, the ‘ outward and visible 
sign of the inward and spiritual grace’ of contrition. It was 
usually a painful affair for the person concerned, but at heart he 
knew, if he had ever listened to the exhortations of his parish 
priest, that he was a cause of ‘ joy in the presence of the angels 
of heaven’. The actual details of penances, as given in the 
medieval registers, often strike us as grotesque or amusing. 
No doubt some of them caused a certain amount of unseemly 
mirth among the bystanders at the time. It is important, 
however, for the understanding of the period, to realise that 
penance was a serious thing, and that moreover it was essen- 
tially a blessed thing. 

Except in certain particularly serious cases (such as crimes 
of violence when the victim was a priest) when judgment was 
reserved for the pope, penance was inflicted at the discretion of 
the bishop or, in routine matters, of the archdeacon. In devising 
a penance the ecclesiastical authority had to bear in mind 
three points. The penance must be salutary, that is to say that 
it must be designed to bring the individual to a proper state of 
grace and to keep him there. It must be deterrent, or sufficiently 
painful to mind or body to ensure that other people were pre- 
vented from committing similar offences. Finally, in the widest 
sense of the word, it must be decent, and conducive to public 
order. It must not expose a person holding a responsible 
position to such humiliation that it would henceforward be 
impossible for him to exercise his authority. This question of 
the suitability of penance is an interesting one and has not yet 
been studied in much detail. Sutton’s register contains some 
valuable information upon the subject. 

In the first place, then, a penance must be salutary. Not only 
must it give the offender a chance to consider the seriousness of 
11 Cambridge MS. Dd. VII, 6, f. 22. 
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his misdeed, but it must include as far as possible an act of 
restitution. Sutton was careful to stress this aspect of the saving 
grace of penance. He ordered the thieves who had stolen swans 
from the rector of Gosberton to restore the birds or repay their 
value.** John Gile of Kidlington, who had seriously injured 
Nigel of Hargrave while dragging him out of the churchyard 
of St. Giles in Oxford, whither he had fled for sanctuary, was 
commanded to pay the doctor’s bill and to visit Nigel regularly 
so long as he remained in prison, using all lawful means to 
procure his release.'? The men who had desecrated the church 
of Gosberton by making an armed assault upon it, treating it 
as if it were an ordinary stronghold and ‘ making no distinction 
between things sacred and profane’ had to walk in procession 
carrying ‘all the weapons and other things which they had 
used in their intrusion into the said church, either for arming 
their bodies or in constructing siege-engines or in any other 
way ’ and finally to hand over all such material to the parish 
priest, so that it, or the money gained by its sale, might be 
used for the repair of the church which they had wronged." 
This penance obviously struck some of the people concerned as 
being unduly severe.'s Two young clerks who had engaged in 
an unseemly squabble on consecrated ground were bidden to 
come to the parish church and to stand, wearing surplices, one 
on each side of the chancel steps, where they were to chant the 
psalter to one another throughout mass.'6 Thomas Basset, 
lord of the manor of Welham, had assaulted a clerk in the parish 
church, injuring his finger, and on the same occasion had 
caused ‘a great effusion of blood’ by giving his own uncle a 
blow under the ear with a book-rest. He was ordered , in addi- 
tion to other penances which will be mentioned later, to provide 
tushes for strewing the church floor at Christmas, herbs and 
branches for the decorations on Easter Sunday and St. John 
Baptist’s Day, and a perpetual supply of wax candles—a 
penance which should have continued to remind him of his evil 
behaviour.!7 Some penitents were ordered to go on crusading 
expeditions, but here the position was complicated by the fact 
that not all sinners were strong fighting men who would have 
been welcome in the east, and that the crusade planned by 

4 Sutton, Register, f. 138V. 13 ibid., f. 103-103¥, 16 ¢bid., f. 133. 

# infra, pp. 221-3. 4* Sutton, Register, f. 178%-179. 7 ibid., f. 111-111v. 
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Edward I for the recovery of Acre never succeeded in setting 
out. In practice it was usually possible to commute this 
particular penance for a fine, ostensibly to pay the wages of a 
soldier who would take one’s place. The payment must have 
been regarded as a token contribution, for the highest sum 
which Sutton is reported to have exacted for this purpose was 
only forty shillings, '* and one poor man, who had struck a priest 
in the face with a candle, was let off with a payment of ‘ two 
shillings or more if he can afford it ’*°—a sum which would not 
have taken a crusader very far on his journey. Pilgrimages 
other than the crusade appear never to have been used by this 
bishop for penitential purposes, except when the canon law 
rendered it necessary for the offender to go to Rome for absolu- 
tion. In such cases he was forced to go unless warfare made 
the journey dangerous as, for example, during Edward I's 
campaigns in Gascony in 1297. At this time several people 
received conditional absolution, with the provision that they 
must set out for Rome at the earliest possible opportunity. 
Sutton was probably wise in not sending other penitents on 
pilgrimages. An expedition of such a kind was apt, as one can 
see from the accounts given in the Canterbury Tales and the 
Book of Margery Kempe', to be rather a cheerful affair with 
something of a holiday atmosphere, which cannot have been 
conducive to meditation upon one’s sins, 

In the second place, penances were designed to act as a 
deterrent to other wrong-doers. A penance was always more 
or less painful to the dignity, and often to the body, of the 
penitent, except when he was a member of the clergy who had 
committed some slight technical offence, such as that of receiv- 
ing ordination from a bishop other than his own, without 
having obtained letters dimissory. Such faults as this were 
usually punished by a short period of suspension from cele- 
brating mass, or from holding a cure of souls.22 When an ordin- 
ary penance was performed publicly in church, as was that of 
Thomas Basset, the reason was formally announced to the 
congregation by the officiating priest.2# The penitent often had 
to appear dressed in a way calculated to make him look 

18 ibid., £.105¥.  ™* ibid., f.103. — ® ibid., f. 169¥. 

*1 The Book of Margery Kempe, (edit. W. Butler-Bowden). 

* Sutton, Register, f. 51.  ™ ibid., f, 1119, 
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slightly ridiculous ; for example Richard Bishop, who had 
dragged a fugitive from sanctuary, was to wear nothing but 
his breeches,2* while Hugh le Warenner, who had injured a 
clerk, was to appear in church on three successive Sundays 
fasting, the first time in a shirt, the second in a tunic and the 
third fully dressed.*s Others, such as John of Craven, who had 
beaten a woman with a stick in a churchyard, were ordered to 
come bare-footed and bare-headed,?® while Henry Vintner, 
who had desecrated Braunston church by striking Adam the 
chaplain on the nose and making it bleed, was to appear 
fasting and ungirt.2”7 A number of penitents, such as Thomas 
Basset who has already been mentioned, were to carry in their 
hands wax candles which sometimes weighed as much as two 
pounds, and to remain standing or kneeling in a conspicuous 
place every day during mass until the whole candle was burnt 
out.28 A clerk who had joined in a particularly brutal and 
sacrilegious attack upon the clergy and parish church of Thame 
was commanded to beg the pardon of every individual whom 
he had wronged and forbidden to enter his parish church for 
five months. Every Sunday during this period he was to come 
as far as the church door, where he was to remain intoning 
litanies and penitential psalms while the mass was going on.?9 
A priest who had attacked another and inflicted a serious 
injury upon him was punished by perpetual inhibition from 
ministering in the diocese of Lincoln, a sentence which would 
probably have debarred him from the chance of obtaining 
another benefice anywhere in England,° since, before a man 
was instituted, the local archdeacon was supposed to hold a 
careful inquiry into the candidate’s private life. He may how- 
ever have picked up employment in some private chapel or 
chantry. 

A good many laymen had to undergo public beatings for 
their sins. John of Heyford, who had debauched a nun, was 
to be beaten three times in the market-place.3! Richard Bishop 
was beaten five times for dragging a fugitive from sanctuary.% 
A similar offence earned for Walter the under-bailiff six beatings 
at Oxford, three at the door of the church of St. Giles which 

* ibid., f. 9. % ibid., 1.3%. ** ibid., f. 24%. ™ idid., f. 5. 

* ibid. f.111-111v.  ibid., f. 164. °° ibid, £. 54. "1 ibid., f. 1789. 

% ibid., 1. 9. 
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he had violated and three in the market-place. Sutton later 
excused him from two appearances in the market-place pro- 
vided that he suffered cheerfully (‘ benigne’) on the first 
occasion.33 

Recalcitrant members of religious orders, who had attempted 
to abscond from their monasteries or who, like Thomas of 
Wallingford, canon of Dorchester, were reported to be intoler- 
able in manners and behaviour,34 were usually punished by 
temporary banishment to another house of the same order, 
where they were to take the lowest place in chapel, chapter- 
house and refectory until they had learned how to behave 
properly. A disobedient canon of Torksey, in addition to being 
sent away from his own community, was ordered to undergo 
a special fast every Friday, but as his penitential diet was to 
consist of ‘ bread, soup and beer ’ it is not likely that he suffered 
any serious inconvenience upon this account.35 

Finally, a penance had to be decorous and decent, in the 
sense that it must not be such as would undermine a person’s 
position in society and render him unfit to exercise authority 
in the future. This aspect of the subject of penance has been 
too often neglected. The two most dramatic penances in the 
middle ages, that of the Emperor Henry IV at Canossa and 
that of King Henry II of England at the tomb of Archbishop 
Becket, have been cited to illustrate the way in which the 
church gained a positive satisfaction in exhibiting her power 
to bring down ‘ the mighty from their seat ’. It is clear, however, 
that both these penances were the result of circumstances 
which were extremely abnormal. The canon law had been 
broken so violently and so publicly by people who held the 
highest positions of authority that only a spectacular public 
abasement would deter others from following their example. 
In any case, the penance at Canossa was not dictated by 
Gregory VII and proved highly embarrassing to him. 

In general, the church accepted the doctrine of the Two 
Swords and followed the precept of St. Peter, ‘ Fear God and 
honour the king.’ Lay sovereignty was indeed temporal ; it 
had no place in the natural law and had come into the world 
as a remedy for sin. Nevertheless it existed and was ordained 


* ébid., f. 104, * ibid., f. 139, 5 ibid., f. 144. 
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by God. Had not Christ Himself commanded his followers to ° 
‘render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s’ ? Authority, 
so long as it was truly acquired and not usurped, was to respected 
and must not be undermined. It might be necessary for a bishop 
to excommunicate a knight or, for the matter of that, a priest, 
but he had to draw a clear and obvious line between the 
unworthiness of the individual culprit and the respect which 
was properly due to knighthood or priesthood. It was not for 
him, in carrying out the precepts of canon law, to upset the 
order of society which had been divinely appointed. 

It is important to realise that a principle underlay this 
desire to maintain a properly constituted authority and that 
the reluctance to humiliate persons of rank was not caused 
simply by cowardice or a desire to stand well with the powers 
of this world. Oliver Sutton was personally a courageous man 
who did not hesitate to be critical of authority when he thought 
it his duty to do so. He wrote to Boniface VIII telling him in 
explicit terms how disastrous was the effect of papal provision 
upon the chapter of Lincoln,3* and he did not hesitate to face 
the sentence of outlawry which the king had laid upon those 
who refused to pay him taxes in defiance of the injunction 
issued by the pope in the bull Clericis Laicos.37 He expressed 
the most candid and public disapproval of some of the actions 
of the archbishop of Canterbury, (when, for example, arch- 
bishop Winchelsey ordered him to arrange for the collection 
of subscriptions in aid of an Italian hospital)3* and of his 
official, whom he accused of unjustly interfering with diocesan 
rights.39 If Sutton mitigated the penances of knights and clergy 
the fact was not due to any inclination to truckle to persons of 
influence. He had simply considered the text that ‘ the powers 
that be are ordained of God.’ 

A clear illustration of this fact is shown in the curious story 
of Sir Ranulph de Rye.*° Sir Ranulph was patron of the parish 
church of Gosberton in Lincolnshire. As a result of some dispute 
with the rector, he and his followers launched a violent and 
sacrilegious attack upon the consecrated building, in expiation 
of which all the people concerned were ordered to carry their 

% ibid., f. 176-176, *? Hemingford, Chronicon (Rolls Series), pp. 116 seq. 


* Sutton, Register, f. 155-155’. °° ibid., f. 23¥-24. 
“ ibid., f. 136, 145-145¥, 154v. 
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weapons in penitential procession through the streets of Lincoln 
and into the cathedral, and afterwards to stand outside the 
door of the church of Gosberton displaying the weapons which 
they had used in the assault, which were finally to be offered to 
the parish priest in the church itself. Sir Ranulph objected to 
the public humiliation which would be involved if he took part 
in this penance, although he showed no reluctance in allowing 
his followers to undergo it. He began by playing for time, 
first on the plea that he was ‘ unavoidably detained in London 
and other places remote (from the diocese) on urgent private 
business ’ and then on account of ‘ services due to the Lord 
King in Scotland’. Sutton accepted these excuses, but when 
Sir Ranulph came back from Scotland and showed no signs of 
being ready to do his penance the bishop, not unnaturally, 
grew impatient and wrote to the rural dean of Holland in 
Lincolnshire, telling him to warn the recalcitrant knight that 
if he did not obey the bishop’s orders and perform his penance 
the sentence of excommunication against him would be renewed. 
Nothing more seems to have happened for six months, at the 
end of which time Sir Ranulph appeared before the bishop in 
London. The account of their interview is given in full in the 
register. Sir Ranulph said :— 
7 7 Lord, I have been ill-advised in disobeying you heretofore, 
and I am sorry and I submit myself to your grace and your 
command.’ Hearing this, the bishop pondered for a while and 
then asked the said Sir Ranulph what he wanted, and he said 
“ My Lord, I desire a mitigation of the public penance enjoined 
upon me for attacking, sacrilegiously entering and rashly occupying 
the parish church of Gosberton,....so that at least I may be 
excused from standing publicly outside the doors of the church of 
Gosberton and from the penance at Lincoln.’ ....And the 
bishop, agreeing in part to this request, excused him from standing 
at Gosberton and from walking in the procession from the west 
gate of Lincoln to the cathedral, provided that he performed 
the rest of his penance inside the cathedral as he had been told to 
do at first. He (the bishop) said however that he (Sir Ranulph) 
might if he wished have the weapons which he had used in the 
aforesaid attack carried before him in the procession by some 


squire or boy.*! 
The implications of this story seem to be quite clear. Sir 
Ranulph did not raise an objection to doing penance as such, 
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but simply to doing penance of a kind which would expose him 
to public derision, and the bishop accepted the fact that his 
objection was a reasonable one. Sir Ranulph could not deny 
that he had behaved abominably, but he was a knight, and 
knighthood was an honourable estate and one not lightly to be 
exposed to degradation. Penance inside a consecrated building 
had about it an air of dignity, but a penance which entailed 
exposure to a crowd of villagers or citizens in the streets was a 
very different thing and one calculated to bring knighthood 
into disrepute. Moreover the sight of an inexperienced man 
struggling barefoot to carry an armful of weapons and ‘ engines 
of war’ up the length of the cathedral might unintentionally 
have looked most comical to the bystanders. It was far better 
to leave the weapon-carrying to someone who knew how to do 
it, and to present the delinquent patron of Gosberton in a 
serious light as a contrite man walking sedately in a humble 
procession. After all, he was still a knight, and it was not proper 
for knights to carry their own equipment. 

The same desire for public decorum caused Sutton to take 
great care to ensure that the penances which he imposed upon 
members of the clergy were not such as to impair their authority 
in the eyes of lay persons. Clerks, even those who were young, 
were rarely beaten in public and then only by a cleric of senior 
standing. Asa rule, when they received a beating only members 
of the clergy were allowed to be present. Richard of Crendon, 
when he was absolved from a sentence of excommunication 
incurred for striking one of his fellow-clerks in the face during 
a quarrel which had arisen over a game of dice, was to be 
beaten ‘in the household of the Archdeacon of Northampton, 
who knows all about the matter.’42 A canon of Bicester who 
had assaulted a clerk was to receive five beatings from the 
prior of his house in the presence of the other canons.*? A 
curious case occured at Oxford in 1294. Certain lay people who 
had dragged a fugitive from sanctuary were ordered to undergo 
six beatings, three at the door of the church of St. Giles which 
they had violated and three in the market-place. A man 
implicated in the sentence, Philip of Mixbury by name, claimed 
privilege of clergy. The bishop commanded that if Philip 
could prove his claim his penance should be commuted for 

“ibid., 1. 6¥.  ibid., f. 196, 
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that of appearing in clerical dress for three successive Sun 

in the church of St. Giles and for three in the church of St. Mary 
the Virgin. On each occasion he was to stand in full view 
the congregation,—to whom the reason for his appearance was 
to be explained—reciting the psalter all the time that mag 
was being celebrated. Afterwards he was to be beaten in the 
church by the officiating priest.4+ Clearly the penance gf 
Philip of Mixbury was not intended to be less painful then that 
of his lay confederates, but the circumstances of its performance 
were to be rather less crude. It was not decent to beat a clerk 
in the market-place. 

One other practical problem arises in connection with the 
performance of penance in public. It normally took place o 
Sundays, in or near the church, and during or immediately 
after divine service. How far did it distract the attention o 
the congregation ? The question is difficult to answer, but it 
is nevertheless an interesting one. 

A service in a church in the middle ages was at once more 
remote and more familiar than it is at the present day. It was 
more remote because the layman could take little part in it. 
For one thing, he could not as a rule understand the language im 
which it was conducted. Priests were supposed to see that 
their parishioners could translate the Pater Noster, Ave Maria 
and Credo, but most people must have had only a general idea 
of the sense of the other prayers, The congregation did not jom 
in singing hymns and said very little in the way of responses, 
for these were usually made by a clerk. At the same time the 
service was extremely familiar because attendance at mass was 
an obligation laid upon every Christian. The church was the 
one place where the whole community could be sure of meeting 
and it was naturally regarded with feelings which may be des 
cribed as friendly rather than awestruck. People felt at home 
in it. A modern Englishman, when he goes to church, settles 
himself into-a seat and remains there, kneeling, standing a 
sitting, throughout the entire service, except when he & 
attending a communion service in which it is in accordance with 
the custom of his church for communicants to go up to the 
altar. In the thirteenth century there were no seats in the 
nave except for a bench which sometimes ran along the walls, 

“+ ibid., 1. 104. 
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days and most of the congregation were either kneeling in the straw 
Mary which covered the floor or standing in little groups. Several 
w of masses were often said in succession, and people would come in 
was before the end or go out in the middle. A certain amount of 
mass disturbance was inevitable, and it was increased by a good 
the deal of shuffling, whispering and even chattering. Since the 
e al records of Sutton’s parochial visitations have not survived we 
that do not know exactly what went on in the parish churches of 
ance his time, but the diocesan visitations of Lincoln in the early 
Jerk sixteenth century probably give a very fair description of the 
temptation which constantly beset a medieval congregation, 
the At Wymondham, for example, ‘ the children and some of the 
eon older people make such a noise that nobody can hear divine 
tely service’.45 At Cold Overton, ‘ there is no means by which chat- 
teringcan be prevented during the services ’**, while at Althorpe 


5 
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‘Robert Lumbe and John Hoggeson habitually gossip in church, 
and William Aukland and William Holme were playing at dice 
on Palm Sunday during divine service.’*7 The canons of Newark 
College in Leicester were given to ‘ wandering about the nave’,*® 
and one of them declared that ‘ he knaweth nor barkyng nor 
cryying of doggis in the churche, but he saith that they comme 


into the churche as other doggis doo, and hawkis lyke wyse.’*9 
Babies in arms and very small children came to church as a 
matter of course. 

It is therefore likely that the presence in church of penitents, 
even those who had been ordered to intone psalms and litanies 
through the mass, was not an unusually disturbing element. 
It did not break a religious hush, but simply added to a volume 
of noise which must in any event have been considerable. 
Beatings as a rule took place outside the door of the church and, 
on the rare occasions when they were to be inflicted in the 
building itself, Sutton stipulated that nothing was to be done 
until after the end of mass. The parishioners, accustomed to 
regard their church with a sense of comfortable familiarity 
which the modern Englishman tends to have lost, would have 
seen nothing peculiar or indecorous in using the building for 
any ceremony to which it was necessary to give the greatest 
possible amount of publicity. 
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The system of public penance undoubtly burdened a medieval 
bishop with some troublesome problems. There were none, 
however, so serious that they could not be resolved with care 
and common-sense. The English bishops of the later middle 
ages were, on the whole, extremely hard-working men, and it is 
not surprising if at times their spiritual vision tended to be 
obscured by a tangle of administrative duties from the per- 
formance of which they could not escape. Canon law was 
admittedly very complex and its technicalities were too much 
for the layman, or even the ordinary parish priest, to grasp 
securely. It is a striking testimony to the good sense, as well 
as to the intelligence, of the English episcopate of the period 
that in practical matters this law was administered with such 
discretion and with such humanity. 


ROSALIND HILL 
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HEINRICH VON TREITSCHKE, THE ROLE OF THE 
‘OUTSIDER’ IN GERMAN POLITICAL THOUGHT 


The ascent to power of Adolf Hitler would have been unthink- 
able without the disciplining of the German mind by the two 
great apostles of the personification of the Prussian state : 
Georg Friedrich Wilhelm Hegel and Heinrich von Treitschke. 
The three men symbolize three different stages of the fatal 
German development which culminated in the twilight of the 
gods in 1945. 

In the 1820’s when Hegel, the philosopher from Swabia, 
lectured at Berlin University, the German nation, while slowly 
awakening from centuries of political immaturity, was still far 
from forming a unit. Hegel’s pupils, members of the rising 
German middle class, were proud of the role they had been 
allowed to play in defeating Napoleonic France. Most of them 
believed in liberalism and progress, as did their master in his 
philosophy of history. But all they could hope for was to 
become bureaucrats in a local German state such as Prussia, 
which did little to justify the optimistic expectations which 
Hegel had built upon her, and which still refused to lead the 
national movement. 

Four decades later, when Heinrich von Treitschke succeeded 
Hegel in being the most popular lecturer at the same school, 
the German middle class, in its infancy in Hegel’s time, had now 
become fully developed and had gone through the bitter 
experience of 1848-49. Instead of taking the lead in a unified 
German Reich, as had been expected, it had suffered a smashing 
defeat at the hands of German reaction led by the Prussian 
junkers. In the early 1860’s it had resumed the fight, by oppos- 
ing the proposed increase of the junker-controlled Prussian 
army. But owing to the political skill and the realism of the 
Prussian prime minister, Count Bismarck, it had been defeated 
once more. Worse still, it had suffered a moral blow. The 
Toaring applause which greeted every sentence which von 
Treitschke, staunch advocate of Bismarck, pronounced from 
his Berlin pulpit in defence of his hero, showed unmistakably 
that a new generation had grown up which no longer believed 
in the ideas of 1848 and which had abandoned its traditional 
political claims in exchange for a nebulous future of glory and 
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power, combined with political security against the danger of 
social revolution. Fifty years later, in 1918, the threat from 
below assumed such dimensions that the German middle 
class, in order to check it, was ready to submit to the rule ofa 
man who outdid even the junkers themselves in destroying 
civil liverties, and in prussianising the Reich, In this way the 
prussianising of Germany, inaugurated by Hegel and continued 
by Treitschke, became the dreadful spectre which the junkers, 
in the role of the sorcerer’s apprentice, had conjured up but 
could not dismiss. 

It cannot be said, however, that the prussianising and militar- 
zation of the German nation was an easy task and that every- 
thing went smoothly. Only slowly and most reluctantly did the 
German middle class abandon the liberal and progressive ideas 
by which it had been inspired in Hegel’s time. Its deep mistrust 
of junker-controlled Prussia was not quickly overcome by 
reasons of political expediency. Even its offer of the Reich's 
imperial crown to the king of Prussia, early in 1849, did not 
change this basic situation, since this offer was based on the 
condition that Prussia should accept the liberal Paulskirche 
constitution. Many members of the German middle class 
resented the glorification of power-politics and felt pangs of 
conscience when, under the influence of the political turn that 
marked the second phase of the revolution of 1848, some 
middle class representatives invoked the gods of national 
egotism, as did the poet Wilhelm Jordan, a political renegade 
from the left, during the debates on the Polish question in the 
Paulskirche parliament.'! While there were plenty of opportuni- 
ties to appeal to the instincts of anti-liberalism, anti-humani- 
tarianism, anti-rationalism, and hostility against the west which 
were deeply rooted in the souls of most Germans, in 1848 and 
the years immediately following, many German middle-class 
intellectuals and politicians were even less ready to make such 
appeals than were their successors in the time of the Weimar 
Republic, To make the middle class sell out to Bismarck, and 
later to Hitler, ‘ outsider ’ types were required, men totally un- 
hampered by considerations of political tradition and ethics. In 
the 1930's the task of transforming the spirit of this class, after 


* See the author's study, Studien weber die Deutsche Polenfreundschaft im de 
Perviode dey Maerzvevolution (Munich, 1928), p. 98, 
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the collapse which it suffered in the depression, fell to neurotic 
outeasts whom their own deficiencies, social or physical, had 
impelled to seek compensation by teaching the poor and the 
wicked to outdo the junkers. In the 1860’s, when Treitschke 
staged his political propaganda, the German middle class was 
still on the rise, at least economically. But the man who led it 
into the camp of Bismarck was hardly less of a neurotic and of 
an ‘outsider ’, among middle-class intellectuals, than were the 
persons who later forced it to submit to Hitler’s Mein Kampf. 
This makes the case of Treitschke at the same time interesting 
and revealing. 

Unlike the men around Hitler, Heinrich von Treitschke was 
an aristocrat by birth. Scion of a highly conservative family 
which played a leading role at the royal court of Dresden, he 
was not connected by any natural tie with the cause of German 
nationalism, which at the time of his youth—he was born in 
1834—was still in its liberal stage. The fact that he joined the 
ranks of the liberals and nationalists made young Treitschke 
look ridiculous in the eyes of his sister and caused rising 
anxiety to his father, which finally ended in a political break. 
Young Treitschke’s split with his family and his class were 
not his only experience of this type. In the 1860’s when the 
Prussian eagle started stretching his claws, the young scholar 
broke too with the progressive elements for whase sake he had 
opposed his family circle. Thus he was considered an apostate 
by both the royalist society of Saxony from which he came and 
by the liberals whom he deserted to follow Bismarck. According 
to Treitschke’s friend and pupil Adolf Hausrath, author of an 
unassuming but revealing little book? on the life of his master, 
Treitschke’s liberal friends saw in him, in the 1860's, the 
“mamelouke ’ of the ‘ iron chancellor ’ and a renegade, Curiously 
enough, nobody has ever made any attempt to analyze the 
underlying reasons of this double political treason, committed 
by the young scion of a family known for its high ethical stan- 
dard. To state simply, as does even so well-qualified a historian 
as Hans Kohn,‘ that Treitschke, inspired by a burning desire for 

*Old Treitschke’s grief over the attitude of his son is well illustrated in a 


fagment from his memoirs used by M. Cornicelius in the introduction of 
Heinrich von Treitschhe : Briefe (Leipzig, 1913-20), i, 5, 


* Heinrich von Treitschke, His Life and his Works (English edn., London, 
1914), i, 9. 


* Prophets and Peoples (New York, 1946), pp. 106 ff, 
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national unity, fell under the spell of convinced pro-Prussians 
such as Ernst Moritz Arndt and, especially, Friedrich Christof 
Dahlmann, his teacher while he studied at Bonn, makes thingsa 
little too easy. 

The hope that Prussia would unite the Reich had become a 
commonplace since the formation of what is known as the 
Erbkaiserpariei, the political counterpart in the Paulskirche 
Parliament of the German Protestant middle class, which in 
March 1849 offered the German imperial crown to the Prussian 
king Friedrich Wilhelm IV. But this group indulged in a mod- 
erate liberalism which had nothing in common with the political 
atmosphere at the Saxon court in which Treitschke grew up, 
nor with the ideas which he was to develop: a burning desire 
for the Reich's unification, even at the expense of all liberal 
achievements in the field of national politics. While the 
influence exercised by the Erbkaiserpartei and its members on 
the young Treitschke is an established fact, it neither suffices 
to explain the direction of his political thinking nor the singular 
intensity, vehemence and even violence with which he expressed 
himself. Compared to the hurricane of invectives which he 
launched against the crime of particularism, even the much 
discussed nationalism of the Erbkaiserpartet is a mild breeze 
on a spring day. The unusual impression Treitschke produced 
upon close observers is stressed by his friend and pupil, 
Hausrath. 

* Treitschke’s motto’ he points out’ ‘was “German in every 

fibre’. In reality, however, the fire of his speech was due, not 

to the German, but to the Czech blood which still flowed in his 
veins. One felt reminded of what other nations had related 
regarding the impression a Bernhard of Clairvaux, an Arnold of 

Brescia or a John Husz had produced upon them. Also the 

temperament of this German Chauvinist was not German but 

Slav. With all his sunny cheerfulness, he was at times for hours 

prone to deep melancholy. Quick to flare up and as easily appeased, 

bearing no malice, inconsiderate in his expressions yet kind in his 
actions, reserved in his attitude but a good comrade, ready to asist, 


there was nothing in him of the German heavy and mistrustful 
temperament.’ 


Hausrath pictures Treitschke as a 
tall, broadshouldered figure, dark hair and dark complexion, dark, 
pensive eyes, now dreamy, now vividly glistening—unmistakably 


* Hausrath, p. 37. 
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Slav. .. . He looked like a Polish nobleman, and his knightly 

frame reminded one of a Hussite, a Ziska for instance.® 

No attempt will be made, however, to interpret Treitschke’s 
psychology as that of one of the ‘ strangers ’ who played such a 
conspicuous role in the development of German nationalism, 
especially in the later period when nationalism became socially 
acceptable and when people wished ardently to be rated as 
‘good Germans ’.’ 

In the cosmopolitan-minded aristocratic circles from which 
Treitschke came, his being of Slavonic descent and his looking 
‘unmistakably Slav ’ were not considered a handicap, any more 
than in the case of Nietzsche, who likewise looked like a Polish 
schlachtiz and. was very proud of it ; Nietzsche, too, believed 
himself to be of Slavonic and noble descent, since he traced his 
fainily back to a half fictitious County Nitzky, a Polish noble- 
man who had fled to Germany, as a victim of religious persecu- 
tion. What deserved explanation and, if necessary, indulgence, 
was not Treitschke’s being of foreign origin—he appears to have 
come from the clan of the counts Trsky, or Terzky, who figure 
in Schiller’s Wallenstein drama—but rather the opposite : his 
embracing the German national idea, then still considered the 
political concept of the low-born who opposed the politics of 
his own class, the aristocracy. Instead of ‘ showing off’ as a 
nationalist, as so many ‘strangers’ did and still do, young 
Heinrich von Treitschke had to explain to his class, again and 
again, why he sympathized with the German national idea and 
why he agitated for it with a fanaticism in which his Slavonic 
temper was, however, visible. 

The years in which Heinrich grew up were indeed made for 
driving a young nobleman away from his class. Before 1848 
nationalism, then still liberal, made headway throughout 
Europe and gained strongholds in schools and universities. 
While attending high school in Dresden, the eminently gifted 
boy was inspired by the enthusiasm for progress and nationalism 
of one of the school’s principal teachers, Koechli, who opposed 
the traditional school curriculum which laid emphasis on the 
classical languages. To swim against the strong current of the 
time was not easy and required an almost fanatical belief in the 

* op. cit., p. 7. 


"See my article ‘ Fremdheitskomplex und Uebernationalismus’ in Zeit- 
Schrift fuer Freie Deutsche Forschung (Paris, 1938), pp. 82 ff. 
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cause of the aristocratic class. Even Otto von Bismarck, later 
the greatest defender of junker ideals, has stated that at school 
he became an atheist and a republican. Young Treitschke was 
the more inclined to side with the nationalists since the colour- 
ful world of Rousseau and Herder appealed to his poetic and 
artistic sense. Like many political thinkers of his time, he 
watched the growth of nationalism with the delight of a gardener 
nursing his plants. A political bard even more than a politician, 
he was to compete in his younger years with other romantic 
and liberal poets, men like Anastasius Gruen (Anton, Count of 
Auersperg), Hoffmann von Fallersleben, Robert Prutz and 
Emanuel Geibel, all enthusiastic prophets of the coming Reich. 
The beauty of his diction, the wealth of his sentiments, and the 
tremendous artistic power he later displayed made him at the 
same time a spiritual relative of some other creative minds of 
those days who were, like him, of Slavonic descent, such as 
Frederick Chopin, Nikolaus Lenau (Nimbsch von Strehlenau) 
and Friedrich Nietzsche. With Lenau he shared some melan- 
cholic traits that were rooted in the mishap which shaped his 
career: his rapidly increasing deafness. Caused originally by 
a swelling of glands which exercised pressure on his organs of 
hearing, this affliction, a residue of an attack of influenza, 
began affecting the boy in his eighth year.* It not only isolated 
him from human society, but made his choice of desk work a 
matter of necessity even though this contradicted the habits of 
his class. 

For all his mental brilliance, Treitschke never completely 
overcame a feeling of sadness that he had not been free to 
determine his career. His letters even permit the conclusion 
that the early display of his astonishing qualities as a writer 
and thinker was due to his desire to make up for his defect, 
and for the social consequences it entailed. ‘See that you 
become a very valuable human being,’ he writes to his father, 
after having expressed grief about his social isolation, ‘ and 
replace by your qualities what nature denies you. This is one 
of the experiences which you can only acquire by passing 
through pain.’® Both Hausrath and the historian Schiemann 

* Theodor Schiemann, Heinrich von Treitschhe's Leben und Wanderjahre 


(Munich 1898), pp. 10-11. 
* Briefe, No, 85, letter of Treitschke to his father, 4 August 1853, 
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state that, but for his illness, Treitschke would have become an 
oficer. ‘ While it is true’ says Schiemann’° 
‘he knew that his being hard of hearing excluded him from a 
military career, and while he did not feel too sorry about it, the 
love of the military profession was deeply rooted in him. Even in 
later letters to his father his interest in technical things referring 
to military matters penetrates his writings all the time ; he was a 
soldier’s child and he was proud of it.’ 
In the beginning of Treitschke’s rise as a political thinker, his 
physical handicap, as Schiemann’s account indicates, did 
not matter too much in social life. In 1847 and 1848, his con- 
nection with the world of scholars and professors, standard- 
bearers of a moderate type of liberalism, was even beneficial, 
if viewed from the angle of Treitschke’s aristocratic class. 
The exchange of letters between Treitschke father and Treit- 
schke son shows that old General von Treitschke interpreted 
the type of liberalism and nationalism adhered to by his son in 
the way the junkers after 1918 regarded the policy of the 
Prussian Social Democrats: as a bulwark against the radical 
revolution. Heinrich’s scathing and numerous remarks against 
the democratic parties and chieftains of those days must have 


pleased and quieted the old man,'! and evidently were intended 
to do so. 


But after the Revolution had ended in a complete defeat of 
the people, the situation changed rapidly. With the aristo- 
cratic elements emerging as victors, at least temporarily, not 
only the democrats, representing the lowest classes, but even 
the liberal businessmen and intellectuals whom young Treit- 
schke had joined were left out in the cold. A gifted noble-born 
youth whom fate had denied straight access to the top, Heinrich 
was much too ambitious not to feel humilated by his apparent 
déclassement. He strongly lamented the victory of a class which 
saw in him, the future professor, a social outcast, and whose 
ethics condemned him the more strongly, the greater honours he 
achieved by intellectual work. 

“Your remarks on (what you call) useless theories on constitutions 

in one of your last letters’ he wrote to the old general'* ‘ urge 


 Schiemann, p. 14. 


™ See, for instance, the letters of 18 October, 17 November (mistakenly 
dated October) 1848, 13, 24, and 31 January and 9 February 1849. 


® Briefe, No. 56, letter of 19 December 185], 
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me, at the same time, to raise a question which I ask you to 
answer, my dear father, How does it happen that the extreme 
reactionary party denies absolutely that the class of professors 
and writers might possess sound coerinat in the field of politics? 
I know quite well that some members of this group have been 
especially conspicuous in uttering trivial phrases, such as stressing 
the original equality of all men. I know, too, that members of 
this group would be specially unfit to become diplomats, a business 
which requires more than anything skill in handling matters and 
in dealing with people. But I refuse to understand why men who 
have dealt with the past, the character and the resources of a 
nation should be less fit to judge its needs.... than men who 
have passed their lives at the court or in government offices 
These thoughts are typical of the young political thinker, 
Condemned by fate to side with the civilians and burghers, he 
could make up for it only by assigning to the classes which he 
had joined an important rank in the nation, The furious 
vehemence with which he embraced the national ideal, his 
calls for a German dictatorship of the upper middle class, 
culminating in the erection of Der deutsche Staat, are the com- 
pensation for his secretly regretted decline from the ranks of 
aristocratic society. This trait distinguishes his tempestuous 
drive for German unity from the mild patriarchalism of his 
friends of the Erbkaiser or, as they were later called, the Gotha 
party. It made Treitschke extremely sensitive to aristocratic 
haughtiness and it finally led to his complete breach with the 
class from which. he had fallen, but with which he still had 
much more in common than he openly avowed. Typical of 
this state of mind is his letter of 18 December 1853, to his 
friend W. Nokk," in which he discusses the imminent entry of 
some young aristocrats into his student fraternity at Bonn 
University. Treitschke confesses to sharing the common anxiety 
over this event, since 
a certain narrowmindedness is inherent in each son of our 
unfortunate half-bred nobility. Already as a child he becomes 
accustomed to measure his surroundings not with the yardstick 
‘good’ or ‘bad’ but ‘ becoming’ or ‘ unbecoming ’, and this 
completely poisons everyone who is not altogether healthy, 
while hardly one in a hundred is able to free himself from this 
inborn doctrine. I state this unashamedly and frankly since I, 
though my relatives look down on me as a democrat, quite 
frequently feel inspired by sentiments which are connected with 
these ideas. 


8 Briefe, No. 93. 
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‘If I see this frivolous narrow-mindedness (Borniertheit)’ he 
writes to another friend 

which caused, for instance just recently one of my relatives 

(an ornament of the high-born circles), to advise me to exchange 

my career of a scholar, as unbecoming a man of education, for a 

‘stableman’s career’; if I see how even the better part of these 

circles, while it has too much tact to join this heroism of stupidity, 

still knows of no worthy occupation but the one which deals with 
the dung-hill or with a drill-master’s baton ; if I see this childish 

erness with which each step of the ‘ seigneurs’ is extolled ; 
and if I finally forget myself so far as to read the Saxon government 

press—then I have, it is true, every reason to be furious, but I 

enjoy the silent triumph that I was right." 

Proofs of Treitschke’s growing resentment against the aristo- 
cratic circles at the small courts from whence he came are 
numerous. His feelings are expressed sometimes with irony, 
but frequently with bitterness, and even with hatred. They 
grew during the time he studied at Bonn. Ina letter to his father 
he comments on the way in which the printer has printed his 
doctor’s diploma, in which the name of the candidate almost 
disappears behind that of the king, which is reproduced in 
giant characters. ‘ With sadness’ he adds ‘ have I seen the 
low place I hold in the ranks of political society.’'s Outwardly, 
he seemed satisfied with the rather cheap beer-and-tobacco 
atmosphere of his fraternity, the Franconia, which later dis- 
gusted the young Nietzsche, who, driven by instincts exactly 
the opposite of Treitschke’s, broke with the plebeians and de- 
fended aristocratic ethics, as an insulting letter which he wrote 
to the Franconia shows. Yet all the time Treitschke felt an 
impetus and a restlessness that distinguished him from the 
self-satisfied young bourgeois by whom he was surrounded. 
The force of his emotions against the world of the small courts 
is known to anyone even faintly familiar with his political and 
historical writings. No other historian’s works are as loaded with 
vitriolic invectives and scathing remarks as were his. An 
example or two from an inexhaustible wealth of material must 
do. ‘ The majority of the illustrious heads ’ he writes in one of 
his typical tirades against the sovereigns of the small states 

show an alarming family resemblance ; well-meaning mediocrity 

predominates almost everywhere. And this generation, not very 

™ Briefe, No. 131, letter to Schelske, 27 May 1855. 

™ Briefe, No. 121, letter of 21 December 1854. 
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lavishly endowed by nature, has from early youth had its mind 
imbued with doctrines of monarchy, and with the traditions of 
particularism. From childhood it is surrounded by that nobility 
which is Germany’s curse, for it has no fatherland and if it does 
not completely disappear in stupid selfishness, it rises at its 
highest in chivalrous attachment to the prince’s personality and 
the princely family.'® 
There lived hardly a dynast in any of the small German states 
whom Treitschke, in writing his German History in the Nine- 
teenth Century would not have painted as frivolous, haughty, 
arrogant, utterly ridiculous or, if he happened to be popular, as 
was Max Joseph, King of Bavaria, at best as ‘ dull and unin- 
spired ’.'7 But the main target of his ire remained the dynasty 
of Saxony and the court circles surrounding it which had failed 
to recognize the historian’s personality and station in life, 
The colourful Saxon rulers of the Baroque period, such as 
Augustus the Strong, and the noble-born lusty Saxon statesmen 
who had dared to defend the country against Prussia, such as 
Count Bruehl or, in Treitschke’s time, Count Beust, are pictured 
by him in a malicious and highly slanderous but at the same 
time frankly delightful fashion, which shows that the historian, 
while condemning them strongly, did not disapprove of sin as 
such,—at least, of sin in the political sense, comprising false- 
hood, ruse, and all kinds of machiavellian intrigues. 

A short visit to Dresden, which followed his study at Bonn, 
confirmed Treitschke’s conviction ‘ that our so-called nobility, 
with a few exceptions . . . ruins itself by deliberately stupid and 
servile conduct.’ ‘ Contemp‘ of science .. . and of every ideal’ 
he declared ‘have become second nature to those circles.’ 
He comes to the conclusion that 

In politics might is right. The nobility has the might, without 

the moral right to exercise it, while those sections of society 

which, as to their education and their wealth, possess the greatest 
vitality, lack pelitical power, Thus, a political revolution would 
bear double fruit : politically and morally.'* 

These thoughts made him play, as early as at the time of the 
Crimean War, with the idea of a national dictatorship in Ger- 
many which was to copy the rule of the Bonapartes in France. 

'* Hausrath, p. 10ff., quoting Treitschke’s Union of States and Single State. 


” Treitschke, German History in the Nineteenth Century (English edition) 
i, 419. 


8 Briefe, No. 129, letter to Bachmann of 25 March 1855. 
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To be sure, he never liked the French, who were too democratic 
for his taste and who opposed the Reich’s unification. But in 
the period after 1848 the Russian influence in Europe, strength- 
ening the tendencies of conservatism and thus, particularism, 
had become so powerful that even men like Bismarck and 
Treitschke in certain periods advocated co-operation with 
revolutionary France, a political convergence which did not 
completely disappear until after Sadowa, and which is reflected 
both in Bismarck’s famous correspondence with General 
Leopold von Gerlach and in many utterances of Treitschke in 
the 1850’s.'9 

Had Treitschke known what Bismarck really thought he 
would no doubt have embraced his cause much earlier than he 
did, Most eager to help smash the arrogant German aristocracies 
and their armed forces, including even those of Prussia, which 
he suspected might be misused for anti-national purposes,?° 
Treitschke was prepared to back up any man who would lead 
the German Reich on the way to political unification, even at 
the expense of political liberty. In this respect—and only in it— 
he was even a fanatic, a radical and almost a revolutionary. 
‘ First of all,’ he stated in a famous passage of the letter just 
quoted, 

I am a most radical supporter of German unity. I believe freedom 

to be an empty phrase as long as there exists no nation, the only 

basis of any political development. Each way that leads to this 

goal faster than others is welcome to me, even if it be the way 

of despotism. 
In the light of this thought, all of the main political ideas of 
the young Treitschke, as expressed in his Historische und 
Politische Schriften, become perfectly understandable. Among 
his heroes is the passion-driven but coolheaded Machiavelli, 
the penetrating and understanding analyst of the deeds of 
Cesare Borgia and other Italian tyrants, mortal foes of the 
nobility of their time, who hampered their attempted unification 
of the Italian peninsula, Other figures admired and portrayed 
by Treitschke are the blind Milton, witness to the greatness of 
the dictator and centralizer of the British Isles, Oliver Cromwell; 
Johann Gottlieb Fichte, the bitter enemy of Prussian feudalism 


ee See for instance his letter to Rudolf Martin, Briefe, No, 143, of 10 February 
56. 


* Briefe, No. 119, letter to Bachmann of 19 November 1854, 
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and prophet of German unity; and, finally, Count Cavour, 
who in those very years was leading Italy on a road which 
Treitschke most ardently hoped would be that of his own 
nation. Treitschke’s standard work, his Deutsche Geschichte im 
Neunzehnien Jahrhundert, is a direct outcome of the state of 
mind which he acquired during that period in which the lack 
of German unity drove him to almost physical despair, since it 
slowed down that ‘ punishing’ of the particularists which he 
desired with nervous anxiety.?! 

‘I want to write a history of the German Confederation,’ he 
wrote with reference to his magnum opus, 

brief, sharp, without consideration for anybody, in order to show 
the deaf multitude that we lack the basis of political existence: 
right, might and liberty ; and that there is no other way out than 
to annihilate the small states. Were I only concerned about 
political glory, I would surely pick a more attractive and well 
studied subject. But I know no other historical work to be more 
urgently needed for the enlightenment of the multitude than this 
one, and since none of those who are greater scholars than I dares 
to compose it, I shall try to do it—at the risk that while I am com- 
posing it the German Confederation will already succumb to the 
curse of the people. Then, should I again start teaching at uni- 
versities—and I shall do so since I know by now how beautiful it 
is to be a teacher of youth—this work will have helped me greatly 
in working for my professional career.*? 

The man who wrote these lines was already the most popular 
lecturer in Germany and an idol of the university students, 
whose most cherished political ideas he revealed and re-modelled 
with vigour, art and force. Close observers like Hausrath, 
however, marvelled at the strange figure he cut, a youth of 
twenty-nine, a scion of the high aristocracy, publicly uttering 
invectives against the king of Saxony and his court which 
nobody in the family circle would have dared even to think, 
let alone express.*3 Hausrath, to judge from the frequency of 
such statements in his biographical sketch of his teacher, appears 
to have had at least some inkling of the fact that there was some 
psychological connection between Treitschke’s success as a 
political writer and lecturer and his being an apostate from his 
class. In the early 1860's, which witnessed the rising conflict 


*1 Briefe, No, 226, letter to Frensdorrf of 13 June 1859, 
8 Letter to Frantzius, of 10 February 1861, quoted by Schiemann, p. 153. 
*%* Hausrath, p. 3. 
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between the Prussian Liberals and the Prussian crown, Treit- 
schke, in despair about Germany’s future, developed in his 
lectures a radicalism which made his breach with his family 
almost complete. Old General von Treitschke, though he never 
stopped appreciating his son’s talents and personality, declared 
that he, a man who had served the Saxon king loyally for fifty 
years, felt cut to the quick at seeing Heinrich preach, in a 
Saxon university, the gospel of Prussia as the presumptive 
German unifier.2+ Yet throughout this controversy the general 
behaved like the old nobleman and complete gentleman that 
he was.2s ‘ This’ he wrote to his son in 1859, in defending 
what we now would call government loyalty checks, 

is your father’s confession: If my son believes that he would 

have to teach things in Leipzig which are incompatible with his 

political creed, he should not have settled there and would do well 
to quit the spot as soon as possible. The father will not be happy 
about it, but he will honour his son’s conviction and will grant the 
son all the money he can give him and that he has given him 

before. But in case the son is obliged to leave the university as a 

result of the doctrines he is teaching, this would mean in the eyes 

of the father that he puts the preaching of his nonsensical ideas 

above his father’s approval of him, which would be equivalent to a 

breach, and to a stopping of all payments. 

Heinrich, as might have been foreseen, refused to let the 
Saxon government interfere with his teaching. Since the 
government, for fear of the nationalists, was reluctant to 
proceed against him, the controversy did not produce practical 
results, excepting that Heinrich took one year’s leave for 
studying in Munich, after which he continued his teaching in 
a still more violent form. 

Young Treitschke’s connections with the pro-Prussian 
party in Leipzig and the publicity director of the Prussian 
state in Berlin, the moderate liberal Max Duncker, amounted 
almost to treason against the state whose bread he ate. In a 
report to Duncker of 19 August 1859 on the political situation 
in Saxony after the accession to the throne of a new Saxon 
monarch, he urged the idea of a ‘ revolution from above ’ to be 
brought about by the Prussian state.** The incipient unification 
of Italy by Piedmont greatly strengthened his ideas. In a 
passionate letter to his friend Aegidi, written under the impact 

“ Letter of 29 December 1860, quoted by Schiemann, p. 156. 

* Schiemann, pp. 136 ff, %* Briefe, No, 233, 
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of the peace of Villafranca, he gave a forecast of many events 
that were to happen in the following decade, when Prussia 
started to take up the ‘ German question ’.27 Shortly thereafter, 
he started propaganda for the ‘ unity of Germany to be brought 
about by Emperor Wilhelm I, (sic) through the annihilation 
of the small German states.’ 

The realization that Prussia, in the early 1860's, instead 
of taking the lead in the national development, was antagonizing 
the national and liberal parties, drove him frantic. Guided by 
his hatred of all aristocratic elements, he was disappointed in 
Bismarck’s first moves. He could see in Bismarck’s fight 
against the liberal Prussian chamber little more than junker 
arrogance. Under the impression of these events the deaf 
historian, now a university professor in Freiburg, Baden, 
became almost a republican. When the Schleswig-Holstein 
question reopened, he joined all liberal Germany in backing the 
claims of the duke of Augustenburg, as pretender to the throne 
of the duchies, while Bismarck feigned to defend the existing 
treaties, a product of the post-1848 reaction, which were viewed 
with disgust by every German patriot.?8 But as soon as 
Treitschke saw that Bismarck, in reality, envisaged annexation 
of the duchies, he realized that he had found his man, the 
long-expected Prussian Bonaparte and Cavour. To the disgust 
of his friends, the liberals, who regarded him as the most 
radical representative of their creed, he turned around and 
began to make himself the Milton of the new Cromwell. 

Treitschke’s breach with the ?russo-German liberals con- 
firmed this reputation of being a completely unreliable renegade 
which he had first earned when he broke away from the aristo- 
cratic ranks, The fact that many of these liberals later joined 
him in siding with Bismarck did not diminish his bad reputa- 
tion, since he was considered the leader of this desertion. 
Condemned by both right and left as a ‘ mamelouke of 
Bismarck’, he became, for many an upright member of both 
political camps, a target of hatred and contempt. His vitriolic 
anti-particularist pamphlet On the Future of the North Germans 
Middle States, issued during the war of 1866, was confiscated by 

* Schiemann, pp. 142 ff.; Briefe, No. 231, letter to Aegidi, 13 July 1859. 

** For Treitechke’s attitude in this question, which finally led him imto 


Bismarck’s camp, see Hildegard Katsch, Heinrich von Treitschke und du 
Preussisch-Deutsche Frage, 1860-66 (Munich, 1919), 
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the public prosecutor of Saxony under the eyes of the Prussian 
who occupied Dresden and for whose political cause 
Heinrich fought. Prussian military authorities ordered the 
phiet to be released again, yet the reaction it provoked 
was such as to cause General von Treitschke to condemn it 
publicly, in an angry press-release, whereupon the Saxon king 
wrote the old gentleman a letter expressing sympathy, showing 
that he did not hold the father responsible for the sins com- 
mitted by the son, the blind advocate of Prussia. Shortly 
thereafter, Heinrich von Treitschke stood at the old man’s 
bier, isolated, shunned and despised by everybody in his home 
town. 

Even so, he never came to realize what kind of political 
turncoat he was. The present study has attempted to show that 
there was indeed a consistent line in his development, through 
which the man must be understood. His wish to ‘ punish ’ the 
haughty nobility for looking down on the class he was forced 
to join determined his propaganda and his thinking, including 
his theory of the state as an element whose essence is might 
and which can do no wrong. The Treitschke state is ‘ the people, 
legally united as an independent entity’. It has personality ; 
ithas honour ; it must be autarchic ; it has to be strong enough 
to be prepared for everything ; it cannot be subject to inter- 
national law. Deprived of all political phraseology, Treitschke’s 
national state was a club in the hand of a despised man who 
had fallen from the aristocratic ranks, and who wanted to 
punish the class from whence he came. Whether this club 
would later be used for other purposes, he frankly neither 
considered nor cared. 

This concept of the state, recalling in many respects the 
ideas of the seventeenth century and of Hobbes’s Leviathan, 
was as sharply as possible opposed to western ideals of humanity 
and politics, and Treitschke knew it. This made him, the former 
liberal, the leading champion in the Bismarckian Reich of anti- 
western and anti-democratic ideas. Treitschke’'s special hatred 
was directed against England, which, as he knew, was still less 
inclined to tolerate the running amok of bureaucratic Leviathans 
than was France, a continental power with an army. The 
fact that England, during the Franco-German War of 1870-71, 
made efforts to save defeated France, accentuated Treitschke’s 
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increasing Anglophobia, which ran counter to the views of his 
former political friends, the Dahlmanns, Gagerns, Gervinuses 
and Sybels.?° An admirer of the ascetic ethics which modem 
Prussia had inherited from her founders, the Teutonic Knights, 
Treitschke looked down with contempt upon modern wealth, 
capitalism and finance and their defenders, Englishmen and 
Jews. In Treitschke’s diatribes against ‘ perfidious Albion '~ 
the Kraemer-volk which he believed was formed by the combin- 
ation of a sinking aristocracy with a rapacious merchant class— 
many of his invectives against the declining Saxon nobility 
reappear on an enlarged scale. His ideas took final shape in the 
depression of the 1870’s, which saw his beloved Prussia tum 
against the liberal world, both politically and economically, 
and which witnessed the rise of an anti-semitic wave, accom- 
panied by a general turn towards imperialism. 

Reaching the climax of his activity in the 1870’s and 1880's, 
Treitschke died too early to realize the full impact of what he 
had done. It is symbolic that his main historical work, the 
German History, remained a torso which he could not even have 
completed had he been allowed to live a few years longer. The 
same holds true as to his political agitation. Following blindly 
the call of his instincts, in which psycho-pathological motifs 
were so conspicuous, Treitschke shaped the big stick of Prusso- 
German state power with the happiness of an unsuspecting 
child—an ‘ old baby ’ as one of his colleagues once called him— 
totally unconcerned as to whose hand should swing this dreaded 
instrument. As long as this tool rested in the experienced fist 
of Prince Bismarck the world had little to fear. But the fall of 
the ‘iron chancellor’, a few years before Treitschke’s death, and 
the start of the personal regime of William II should have caused 
him bad dreams. Only his outspoken anti-Austrian bias and 
his mistrust of the lowest classes prevented Treitschke from 
either developing into a pan-germanist proper, in the sense of 
the Pan-german League, or into what later became a Nazi; 
even so, many Nazis, being pan-germanist Prussia-admirers, 
loved him, and Alfred Rosenberg re-published and re-edited 
his German History, Still, his naive belief in the Prussian state, 
which had so gloriously fulfilled the mission it had to play of 


** For the entire problem see Ernst Leipprand, Treitschke’s Stellung zu 
England (Stuttgart, 1928). 
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bringing him psychological relief, made him blind to such 
dangers. In spite of his acid criticisms of most German mon- 
archies, he shared the trust, sanctioned by tradition and felt by 
most Germans of his time, in the virtue of monarchic institutions 
as such. His world is typified by the three pictures which 
decorated the walls of his study: a portrait of the great elector 
of Brandenburg, a proof of his faith in the Prussian monarchy ; 
Wilhelm Camphausen’s painting of the capture of the Saxon 
officers by the Prussian army in the battle of Hohenfriedberg, 
a symbol of his early day-dreams**; and a representation of 
the blind Milton, playing the organ for Oliver Cromwell—an 
allusion to the role enacted by him, the deaf scholar, in giving 
public praise to Prussia’s strong man, the unifier of the Reich. 


GEORGE W. F. HALLGARTEN 


* Tn 1859 this picture had prompted him to write to Aegidi, ‘When will 
blessed days return ?’ 
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Tue ORIGIN OF THE ANGLO-FRENCH MILITARY CONVERSATIONS 
IN 1905. 


On 13 January 1906, Sir Edward Grey as foreign secretary, 
authorised the continuation of ‘ provisional and non-committal’ 
communications between the British and French service departments 
‘in a proper manner, #.¢. with the cognizance of the official heads 
of the Admiralty and War Office." This well-known action has 
presented the historian with a number of interesting problems, 
some of which must still remain unsettled. But it does now seem 
possible to see when and how the unofficial conversations which had 
previously gone on had their origin. 

Writers on this subject have generally either avoided the question, 
or assumed that there was unofficial contact before the fall of 
Balfour’s Conservative government on 4 December 1905. M. Halévy, 
for example, in 1932 concluded that Lieutenant-colonel Repington 
was used as a semi-official intermediary during the last months of the 
Conservative government. And Professor Temperley wrote in 
1939, ‘ That unofficial conversations took place between military 
and naval experts in Lord Lansdowne’s time has long been known.’ 
This conclusion is repeated by most writers of general works covering 
the period—most recently by Professor Feiling. It is not based on 
contemporary documents, but on a whole series of statements made 
between 1925 and 1929 by men whose evidence might be expected to 
be reliable—Grey, Lansdowne, Haldane, Sir George Clarke, and 
Field-Marshal Robertson. In 1938 Mr. J. E. Tyler carefully 
re-examined this evidence. He concluded that the conversations 
could not have taken place during the early summer of 1905, as was 
sometimes assumed, but found very great difficulties in determining 
the date at which contact was established. Not being able to 
refute the statements referred to above, he concluded rather reluc- 
tantly that ‘ the military conversations in Lord Lansdowne’s time 
must belong to the last fortnight of his tenure of office and so merge 
imperceptibly into those which we know took place early in the days 
of Grey.’ 

But this conclusion is put in doubt by the reports of Commandant 
Huguet, the French military attaché in London, published in volumes 
of Documents Diplomatiques Frangais which have appeared since 
Mr. Tyler’s book. On 18 November 1905, Huguet, at the request 
of General Brugére, sent to Paris his own estimate of the size, 
composition and speed of mobilisation of a possible British expedi- 

1 B.D., iii, 174. 
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tionary force.? The British war office had been studying this 
problem independently for several months,’ and Huguet’s paper 
corresponded fairly closely with their rather optimistic estimates ; 
put it contained no information which could not have been gathered 
from such public sources as the army list, supplemented by personal 
observation, and private conversation with serving soldiers. Paul 
Cambon said explicitly that Huguet had reached his conclusions 
‘ by the help of his personal observations, and without any communi- 
cation from the War Office."* Doubtless he had been greatly 
assisted by friendly indiscretions in British clubs and messes ; at a 
time when many British officers were so pro-French, it would be 
surprising if such indiscretions had not taken place. But they 
would not constitute that semi-official contact for which historians 
have been searching. Not until 20 and 21 December, were Huguet’s 
estimates authoritatively corrected or confirmed. This took place 
in two interviews with General Grierson, director of military opera- 
tions at the war office—and even these were technically only private 
conversations. But Huguet’s report® shows that Grierson revealed 
many more details about British plans than he admitted in his 
letter to Lord Sanderson of 11 January 1906, previously the only 
published account of this episode. For the first time Huguet 
received authoritative figures about the size of the British expedi- 
tionary force ; learnt that the 2nd Cavalry Brigade would take the 
field as an independent formation, and that an attempt might be 
made to improvise two additional divisions from the troops of the 
Mediterranean garrisons; and heard that the plans of the war 
office envisaged the force taking the field in Belgium in less than the 
period of four or five weeks which he himself had estimated. 

If these basic facts about the British plans were new to Huguet 
on 20 December, it is clear that he can have had no previous contact 
with the war office on the subject. In that case, who conducted 
the alleged conversations under the Balfour administration? If it 
was Paul Cambon or a member of the embassy staff, why did the 
ambassador, after his interview with King Edward VII on 20 
December, report without comment that ‘ support from the land 
forces did not seem to him to be a thing which could be envisaged 
at the moment? ’? If it was a secret emissary of the French general 
staff, why did Huguet find such astonishment in the dewxiéme 
Bureau when he reported there on 8 January that the British were 
planning to send an expeditionary force?* Finally, what was the 
tole of Colonel Repington, whom so many writers believe to have 

* D.D.F., viii, 137. * See Tyler, pp. 18-20. * D.D.F., viii, 366. 

* D.D.F., viii, 256. * B.D,, iii, 211, ’ D.D.F., viii, 363. 

* Repington, i, 10, 
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been concerned? According to his memoirs, the chain of activities, 
which culminated with Huguet taking to Paris an unofficial but 
searching questionnaire about French strategic plans, began only 
on 27 December, with his article in The Times, followed by his 
dinner conversation with Huguet next day. It is surprising that he 
should be silent about any earlier events and should in fact say ‘we 
had done nothing whatever to prepare joint military action and to 
gain close contact with French military circles."* All the contem- 
porary evidence seems to indicate that there was no direct or indirect 
contact between the British and French general staffs until after the 
fall of the Balfour government. And on closer inspection, the 
unanimity of the witnesses for the contrary view appears less 
striking. The first of the five statements mentioned above was 
made by Grey in 1925—in a book where he admits that his memory 
* may err in some detail’. ‘ Plans for naval and military co-operation’ 
writes Grey ‘ had begun to be made under Lord Lansdowne in 1905, 
when the German pressure was menacing.’!° Grey says he discovered 
this ‘ some time after I entered office ’—presumably about the time 
when Paul Cambon raised the question on 10 January 1906, or in 
the immediately preceding period, when he had suggested to Haldane 
and to Campbell-Bannerman that the war office ought to be thinking 
about possible military operations in support of France. Now, 
about this time there actually was brought to his notice a rather 
general account of the activities of Repington, together with 
Grierson’s expurgated version of his conversations with Huguet on 
20 and 21 December.'! And in the same context Grey presumably 
also learnt from Haldane that the war office had made its own 
study of operations in support of France during the life of the 
Conservative government."* Now, the Repington and Grierson 
conversations had not been authorised by Grey or known to him 
at the time; when he learnt on 10 January that they had taken 
place, the date would not automatically be fixed in his mind, and 
he may have assumed that they, like the staff studies of the war 
office, had been started under, or even authorised by, the previous 
government. This thesis is perha- not capable of proof; but at 
least it would seem unwise tr” _< che conversations on the authority 
of Twenty-Five Years «' .<, when the contemporary evidence seems 
to point in another <urcction. 

But after Grey had gone on record in 1925 with the statement 
that the conversations began under Lansdowne, it is not surprising 
that Field-Marshal Robertson (colonel in the directorate of military 

* Repington,i,2. Grey, i, 74-6.  ™ B.D., iii, 210(0), 211. 


* See his letter to Haldane of 8 January, presumably answered in the 
conversation at Berwick on 12 January (Maurice, pp. 172-5). 
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operations in 1905) and Lord Sydenham (formerly Sir George Clarke, 
and secretary to the committee of imperial defence) should make 
similar statements in 1926 and 1927.* Both were public servants 
who would have little reason to date the Repington conversations 
(which Lord Sydenham certainly appears to have in mind) by 
reference to a change of government which did not affect them 
personally. In Robertson's case, the fact that he quotes Twenty-Five 
Years in the very paragraph which alleges that the conversations 
began under Lansdowne certainly suggests that Grey himself may 
be his authority for that statement. And in the same way Haldane’s 
statement in 1928 that ‘ there had been before my time some general 
conversations "* may very well refer to Grierson’s conversations 
with Huguet, which actually took place, unknown to Haldane, during 
his first hectic days of office. 

There remains the testimony of Lord Lansdowne—surely a 
reliable witness on this point? His statement, made in an interview 
with Professor Temperley on 11 July 1926,” is that ‘ In his view 
the Entente was the same at the end of his period of office as at the 
beginning, except that military and naval experts on both sides got 
together and talked about possible schemes of co-operation, as was 
their business, and talked indiscreetly as they always will do.’ But 
the personal interview, though an invaluable tool of the contem- 
porary historian, produces evidence which requires to be especially 
critically examined—especially when a man of 81 is being interviewed 
about events which took place over twenty years before. In the 
first place, the statement that ‘the Entente was the same at the 
end of his period of office as at the beginning ’ (assuming that the 
beginning means April 1904, and not Lansdowne’s entry into office) 
must apply only to the formal treaty obligations between the two 
countries ; their relationship had really been greatly changed by the 
events of 1904-5. The reference to indiscreet talk by military and 
naval officers is equally indefinite ; it bears an interesting resem- 
blance to the phrase ‘ loose talk’ used by Lord Sanderson in 1922 
in a statement seen and approved by Lansdowne.!* This refers to 
the rumours of October 1905 that Britain had promised to land an 
army in Schleswig—a canard probably based on the boasting of 
Sir John Fisher, which gave rise to unfounded rumours of an Anglo- 
French alliance. Lansdowne remembered and regretted this example 
of ‘loose talk’; it is very probable that he is thinking of it here. 
Certainly his statement must be treated by the histerian with 
considerable reserve. 


™ BD., iii, 221(a) ; Robertson, p. 48. 4 Autobiography, p, 189, 
*® C.H.J., vi, 26. 19 B.D,, iii, 105, 
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To sum up; the evidence for military conversations between 
British and French war offices under the Balfour governmen; 
dates from the 1920's and is of doubtful validity. There may be docs. 
ments unknown and unguessed at; but all the contemporay 
evidence at present available seems to show that the first teal 
contacts were Huguet’s conversations with Grierson on 20 and 21 
December 1905, and the various interviews and correspondence 
init: ied by Repington, in the days following 28 December. Thes 
developed into the ‘ provisional and non-committal ’ discussions 
authorised by Grey, which began at the British war office in mid- 
January 1906, and formed the basis of military relations between 
the two countries right down to the First World War. 


J. D. HARGREAVES. 


Bibliographical Note. The principal authorities for these conversations are 
British Documents on the Origins of the War, ed. Gooch and Temperley, iii, (1928) 
(B.D.), and the second series of Documents Diplomatiques Francais, (D.D.F), 
notably viii, (1938). These are supplemented by many biographies and books 
of memoirs. Those cited above are:—C. Repington, The First World War, 
(1920) ; Lord Grey, Twenty-Five Years, (1925); Sir W. Robertson, Soldiers and 
Statesmen, (1926); Lord Haldane, Autobiography, (1929); F. Maurice, Haldane 
1866-1915, (1937). 

Most writers of diplomatic histories of this period touch on this question, but 
few discuss it at any length. The fullest treatment is by Mr. J. E. Tyler, The 
British Army and the Continent, 1904-14, (1938). There are shorter discuss 
ions by Professor P. Renouvin in Studies in Anglo-French History (ed. A. Coville 
and H. Temperley, 1938), by Professor Temperley in his article on ‘Secret 
Diplomacy’ in The Cambridge Historical Journal, vi, (1939), and by H. Lutz, 
in Lord Grey und dey Welthrieg (Berlin, 1927), Tyler's book contains a good 
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The Splendour that was Egypt: a general survey of Egyptian culture and 
civilisation. By MarGcaret A. Murray. London: Sidgwick and 
Jackson. 1949. xxiii + 354 pp., (illus.). 30s. 

The civilization of ancient Egypt has attracted many casual admirers but 
far too few serious students in this country. The appearance of a book 
which is at once authoritative, comprehensive and readable is most timely 
now that the need for new workers in the field is so urgent. It contains 
chapters on prehistory, history, social conditions, religion, art and science, 
language and literature; an appreciation of Sir William Flinders Petrie ; 
several appendices ; nearly a hundred excellent photographic plates, and 
some line drawings. 

The parts which deal with the material products of Egypt’s civilization 
are most informative and finely illustrated. The author’s sketch of Egyptian 
history (pp. 11-72), concise as it is, finds space for the judicious quotation of 
documents. It ends with an account of the administration of the Ptolemies 
which, though on the whole sound, errs on the side of severity. The 
author, in her enthusiasm for the older civilization, inclines to be less than 
fair to the Greek dynasty and to the Greeks generally: (cf. the statements, 
introd., p. xx ; also pp. 100, 290). Overstatements like these are more serious 
blemishes than, for instance, the verbal ambiguity on pp. 74 f., which would 
suggest that the viziership was first instituted in the New Kingdom. 
Detailed discussions of vexed questions are obviously impossible in a work 
of this scope, but some indication should have been given where such 
questions exist : (see, for instance, the statement on p. 27, about the identity 
of Avaris, which disregards much recent research). The chapter on religion 
is full of interest, but sections like pp. 174 ff., where the author’s personal 
theories are stated with all the positive confidence of established fact, show 
that it is to be used with caution. There is a general tendency to attempt 
to prove too much. The case which the author makes for a matrilinear 
system of inheritance in Egypt, (pp. 100 ff., 321 ff.) is hardly helped by its 
application to the Roman imperial family (p. 325). Many will disagree 
with her adverse judgement on the sculpture of the Amarna period, which 
might have been illustrated by more attractive examples. A certain dis- 
proportion is observable in the work. Admirable as are its accounts of social 
life (pp. 73-123) and art and science (pp. 221-288), some of the space 
devoted to them might have been sacrificed for an expansion of the vitally 
important paragraph on p. 224 (‘ To the Egyptian the qualities most desired 
were Stability and Enduringness . . .’), which would go far to confute a 
critic’s recent chapters in general condemnation of Egyptian art, based on 
observation without insight. Another penetrating observation (p. 283) which 
points out the most urgent task awaiting the student of Egypt's later antiquity 
—a comprehensive account of its conversion to Christianity—is given only 
a footnote. In the very full chapter on art and science we should expect to 
hear more about medicine, (p. 288) and something about wisdom literature 
in the chapter on writing and literature (pp. 289-317), which is hardly full 
enough to be adequate. There is one puzzling inconsistency in the book. 
It is hard to see how the author reconciles her own considerable contributions 
to philology and the interpretation of Egyptian literature, of which we have 
examples on pp. 289 ff., with her strictures on the ‘ dry-as-dust philologist ' 
and the ‘tyranny of the written word ' in the last chapter. Whose written 
word ? Hardly the Egyptian’s, of which, as we have noted, she makes good 
use in her historical section and elsewhere ; while the value of Greek sources 
teo seems vindicated by frequent quotation. And how can these strictures 
be reconciled with Petrie’s profoundly true observation on art, (quoted 
p. 223)—' To understand the mind of the artist we must look to those qualities 
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which in their literature were held up as the ideals of life.’ ? The study of 
an ancient people must always be founded on its writings, and writings cannot 
be appreciated without the philologist’s aid. 

Nevertheless the good which this book will do must outweigh its short. 
comings, and we should be grateful for it. Joun W. B. Barns, 


The Geographic Background of Greek and Roman History. By M. Cary, 
Oxford : Clarendon Press. 1949. viii + 331 pp., (maps). 30s. 

From Hecataeus onwards the Greeks recognized the importance of geography 
to the study of history, and a long and distinguished line of ancient historians— 
Herodotus, Polybius, Sallust, Caesar and Tacitus are only a few out of many— 
interspersed their narratives with geographical digressions. What Professor 
Cary, himself a classical historian, attempts here is in the same tradition. 
His book is intended to give the modern student of antiquity the geographical 
background which laid down (and still lays down) the patterr ~f life in the 
countries to which classical civilization penetrated. In this aim the author 
has been wholly successful. His work will prove not merely a standard refer- 
ence book, but also a rich and constantly suggestive essay on all the details 
which go to compose the stage of classical history. 

The plan of the book is straightforward. An introductory chapter outlines 
the general characteristics of the Mediterranean area, its climate, geological 
structure, fauna, flora, and mineral resources. All this is succinctly and 
excellently done. The writing is clear and vivid, and every page contains 
illustrations not only from ancient history, but often from events which are 
fresh in all our memories. Occasionally one has the impression here that the 
author’s memory has betrayed him. In winter 1940-41 it was not the Italian 
invaders of Greece, but the Greek counter-attackers who were stopped short 
at the Klisoura Gorge above Tepeleni (p. 45 n.). And was Corinth ever the 
capital of modern Greece (p. 83) ? Surely it was Nauplia, as we are correctly 
informed elsewhere (p. 88), until in 1835 the centre of government was 
transferred to Athens. 

Greece and Italy next receive separate attention, first as single units, then 
region by region ; and after them the Near East, Middle East, North Africa, 
Western and Central Europe are reviewed in a vast periplous of the Mediter- 
ranean. These chapters are full of acute observation, based on a recognition 
of the virtually unchanging factors of physical geography. For example, 
the openness of Asia Minor at the Straits, and the constricted and difficult 
approach from the Asiatic end is a feature that may well go unnoticed, yet 
once pointed out it remains a detail of permanent significance. It is useful 
too, to be reminded of the late date of the establishment of that relationship 
of Sicily to Italy, which we now take as a matter of course. 

It is interesting to observe the influence of Dr. Toynbee on Professor 
Cary’s interpretation. Again and again one reads of a political or geographical 
tour de force, or the response to a challenge; and Jerusalem and Delphi, 
we are told, were both ‘ places of withdrawal’ in which new religions or at 
least new attitudes could incubate. In a few years’ time it will be a fruitful 
task for some student of historiography to trace the influence of Dr. Toynbee’s 
ideas on historical thinking and phraseology. 

Professor Cary has illustrated his book with over thirty sketch maps; 
and here there is perhaps room for serious criticism. In many of these the 
spelling and drawing are inaccurate, and if a second edition is contemplated— 
there is likely to be good use for one—these should be carefully revised. 
Otherwise the book is beautifully and accurately produced, and a pleasure 
to use. F, W. WALBANK. 
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The Decline of the Roman Empire in the West. By F. A. WaLBANK. (‘ Past 
and Present’ Studies in the History of Civilisation, vol. 3). London: 
Cobbett Press. 1946. xiii + 98 pp., (illus.). 7s. 6d. 

Professor Walbank here sets out the reasons and course of development 
which led to the: decay and final collapse of the Empire in the west. The 
introduction sketches the growth of Rome and her empire for some 900 years. 
Then follow chapters dealing with the nature of the problem ; the situation 
in the second century A.D. (that period which for Gibbon marked the summit 
of human happiness and prosperity) ; trends in the Empire at that time ; 
the crisis of the following century ; the solution found for it by Diocletian 
and his successors ; and the effect of it all on science, religion, literature and 
language. Two final chapters sum up the causes of the decay, their lessons 
for to-day, and end with a consideration of the sense in which progress can 
be regarded as real. 

The study concerns itself exclusively with economic and social aspects. 
Professor Walbank believes that the researches of the past sixty years make 
it possible, for the first time, to say ‘something new and something of 
absolute validity’ on the problem which engages him. ‘General trends 
have been deduced and statistical laws established from the consideration 
of thousands of instances.’ Space is clearly lacking to refute in detail so 
over-optimistic a view, but it is probably true to say that there is no single 
significant aspect of the history of the Empire where the evidence is adequate 
for a statistical enquiry. But this is not to say that the » 1k does not contain 
useful and interesting suggestions of some of the reasons which led eventually 
to the collapse of the Empire in the west. 

The basic thesis of the discussion would seem to be the gradual failure of 
a capitalist system inefficient for three main reasons, (1) the existence of 
slavery, which created a complete contempt for the mechanic, the artisan, 
the craftsman, and also produced a neglect of incentive to technical improve- 
ment ; ‘ except for the field of building and engineering—there was a complete 
stagnation of technique’. (2) The division of society between an upper class 
and middle class on the one hand, and a proletariat and peasantry on the 
other, meant a permanently restricted internal market, since the vast masses 
of the Empire never tasted the fruits of their labour, so that the economic 
basis for industrialization was never available. For a time the extension of 
the Empire delayed these consequences, but its advantages were soon cancelled 
by the decentralization of production and were never radical enough to 
carry a large-scale industry. Thus the masses of the Empire were always 
the victims of exploitation; at first through the economically unsound 
competition of slave-labour, and later, when the Pax Romana reduced the 
supply of slaves, by being gradually depressed into a state of serfdom. 
Then in their turn the urban bourgeoisie fell victims to an increasing pressure 
from an ever-growing bureaucracy, and towards the end we reach the 
development of a crushing system of hereditary classes or castes—from which 
but few could escape by entering the ranks of the bureaucracy—the sole 
but the fatally destructive solution propounded by the Empire in the fourth 
century. To discuss the cogency of the evidence on which this account is 
based is here impossible—the account is illustrated by well chosen and .ieatly 
arranged examples, which will bring conviction to those whose views of the 
modern world incline them to believe it, while others will feel that the 
examples are almost too well chosen, and that other explanations of the 
phenomena are possible ; but all alike will read the book with interest and 
will learn from it a good deal that is worth knowing about the Roman Empire. 

D, ATKINSON. 
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Sacred Fortress. Byzantine Art and Statecraft in Ravenna. By Otto G, voy 
Smmson. The University of Chicago Press, 1948 ; London, Cambridge 
University Press, 1949, xv + 151 pp., (48 plates). 55s. 

This is not a review ; an adequate study of this book would need the co- 
operation of the staff of the Warburg Institute. My aim is merely to point 
to the interest of von Simson’s work, He seeks to explain the meaning of the 
churches and mosaics of sixth-century Ravenna by placing them in their 
political, and above all their religious setting. Justinian by his policy in 
the dispute concerning the Three Chapters held the pope of Rome for a decade 
a prisoner and alienated the west, while the war against the Gothic kingdom 
continued without any decisive result. Maximian, archbishop of Ravenna, 
as the loyal servant of the emperor was given the task of reconciling the 
city and making of it the imperial capital of northern Italy. In the churches 
of San Vitale and Sant’ Apollinare in Classe we can trace his success, 

The key to the understanding of the sixth-century churches of Ravenna 
von Simson finds in the liturgy, and we of an older generation are bound to 
acknowledge with shame that we have ignored the study of liturgies and 
left the subject to the historians of the church to our own loss. The key is 
already being used to open other doors ; thus Ernst H. Kantorowicz in his 
Laudes Regiae has recently published a study in Liturgical Acclamations and 
Mediaeval Ruler Worship (University of California, 1946). And from his 
study of the liturgy von Simson proceeds to frame generalisations. In the 
Eastern church the procession of the worshippers bringing their gifts to the 
altar drops from the liturgy at the end of the fourth century ; the altar dnd 
the most sacred act of the divine drama are hidden from the eyes of the 
faithful. ‘The iconostasis seems to have come into existence early in the 
fifth century.’ The pristine liturgy had been primarily action ; under the 
impact of religious experience it was transformed into vision, and for this 
the domed church and not the basilica is the fitting expression for Orthodox 
worship. In the west—in Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo—with its Roman feeling 
‘the church bespeaks the spirit of Leo the Great as San Vitale does that of 
John Chrysostom.’ It is a suggestive contrast, but is not ‘ vision ’ a somewhat 
remote conception ? Must it not be complemented by that consciousness 
of rapturous participation in the sacred drama together with the whole 
heavenly host which is at the heart of East Roman devotion ? In that sacred 
drama angels, martyrs, saints and worshippers all alike play their part. 

This book is beautifully produced ; it has 48 fine plates, while the notes 
give full references to literature. The interpretation of the mosaics may at 
times seem too purely personal and subjective, but that interpretation is a 
challenge to students of the art of the middle ages and should inspire a 
fruitful discussion. NorMAN H. BAyNgs. 




































Magna Caria : its Role in the Making of the English Constitution, 1300-1629. 
By Fartu Tuompson, Minneapolis : University of Minnesota Press, 1948, 
London: Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1949. x + 410 pp.. 
(illus.). $6.50. 

In 1925 Professor Thompson wrote a very useful study entitled The First 
Century of Magna Carta, She has now extended her treatment of the same 
theme from the closing years of Edward I’s reign up to the completion in 
1628 (though not the publication, which did not take place until 1641) of Sir 
Edward Coke’s famous commentary on the Charter in his Second Institute 
Every scrap of evidence in print has been patiently sought out and carefully 
examined to explain the position occupied by the Great Charter in plea rolls, 
law treatises and the various printed versions o/ the statutes, and parlia- 
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mentary debates. In addition, many manuscript sources have been consulted : 
the material in the Public Record Office has inevitably proved unmanageable, 
put the British Museum, in particular, has yielded up trouvailles of consider- 
able interest. Indeed, it would surely have been more profitable to ferret out 
and discuss ‘ readings’ on the Charter, such as that of Ashley in 1616—for 
such ‘ readings ’ go back at least to the fifteenth century—than to recapitulate, 
for example, the already known biographies of early law printers. The book 
is, in fact, not as effective as it might have been on account of its discursiveness : 
because an exposition of the Charter was given at the Middle Temple Hall, 
must we be informed that Twelfth Night was performed there in 1601 and be 
given the details of the size and shape of its roof and floor, its tables and 
lecterns ? Professor Thompson must have felt that this criticism would be 
raised, for on the very last page she makes the frank confession that she 
‘has enjoyed the tale more than the moral, the proponents of the Charter 
more than the theories they propounded.’ 

Miss Thompson has, nevertheless, rendered sterling service in rescuing the 
Great Charter from merely episodic consideration and placing it in the broad 
context of three centuries. As a part of the common law of the land it long 
remained operative in the courts, though its legal importance was bound to 
wear thin as its clauses became obsolescent or were superseded by later 
legislation. But it is well to remember that its value as a political document 
likewise diminished, for quite early in the fifteenth century it ceased to be 
formally confirmed at each new parliamentary session, it was rarely quoted 
under theearly Tudors, and Shakespeare could write King John without making 
any allusion to it. The Great Charter remained alive, however, in academic 
memory, and it was given an adventitious publicisation because the printed 
editions of the statutes invariably began with it. By Elizabeth’s reign a new 
order of society was ready to invest it with a new meaning to suit its own 
circumstances, and a remarkable antiquarian movement was already pro- 
viding the weapons to be used in the constitutional struggles under the early 
Stuarts. It was no abrupt action on the part of Coke that placed it as the 
‘law of laws ’ at the heart of a furious political controversy. 

One general observation should be made. Professor Thompson is a perfervid 
protagonist of the Charter and writes in the old tradition. But there is, I 
think, too much special pleading. The contention that the Great Charter 
was ‘fundamental law’ has not won general acceptance, and it is doubtful 
whether argument at any time after Edward I gathered round the Charter 
as such. And Miss Thompson seems on occasion to handle her authorities 
in a curious way. She repeats the old myth that the year 1178 saw the 
establishment of the court of common pleas and regards as misleading the 
assertion in ‘ Glanville’ that ‘common pleas’ were heard in the exchequer, 
though ‘Glanville’ is manifestly right. On the other hand, she commends 
Coke as ‘apt and accurate’ in his vituperative condemnation of Ranulf 
Flambard, though Coke is manifestly wrong. And among the authorities 
cited in the discussion of the phrase ‘ per legem terrae’ (c. 29 of the 1225 
edition), it is strange that there should be no mention of the contribution of 
Professor McIlwain in his Constitutionalism and the Changing World, pp. 
86-126. G. O. SayLezs. 


Ipswich through the Ages, By Littan J, Repstong. Ipswich: East Anglian 
Magazine, Ltd. 1948. 168 pp., (illus.). 10s, 6d. 
Christianity in Southern Fenland. By R. F. McNeite, Cambridge: Bowes & 
Bowes. 1948. 194 pp., (illus.). 12s. 6d. 
These two works on local history in East Anglia afford pleasing evidence 
of the continued interest, and substantial improvement, in such studies 
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made during recent years. Miss Redstone has written the story of a 

and market town with a sureness of touch that comes only from a detailed 
and intimate knowledge of a particular locality fortified by sound 

in broader historical studies. There are chapters dealing with the establishment 
of the seaport in the heroic age of Angles and Vikings, the growth of its trade 
within the defensive circuit of its walls, its industry, government, religious 
and social life, and its relations with the national story. Of particular interest 
is the new knowledge here given of the connections of Chaucer's family with 
Ipswich, The poet’s father and step-grandfather both traded there as vintners; 
by a curious chance, the poet himself, kidnapped at a tender age by a masterful 
aunt with a view to early marriage to a cousin, was rescued in the nick of 
time by a step-father and elder half-brother, and later, as is suggested, was 
introduced into Court circles through the influence of the cousin who married 
one of the Beverleys and entered the household of Queen Philippa. A series 
of inventories of domestic jurniture and furnishings covering the period from 
the sixteenth century to the twentieth has been skilfully used to portray 
contemporary social conditions. There are nearly fifty illustrations with a 
separate, fully-annotated, index. Other welcome features are the summary 
of the work of earlier writers and the survey of the material available given 
in the preface, the select bibliographies given at the end of each chapter, and 
the detailed chronological summary of the town’s history. Is it ungenerous 
to express regret that a fair-sized folding map of the town and its environs 
was not included ? 

Christianity in Southern Fenland was intended to meet the need revealed 
by the Cambridge Diocesan Education Board for instruction in local church 
history. There are many handy manuals dealing with the history of individual 
dioceses but this represents something new: it shows how the 
life in the South Fenland fits into the background of church life in England 
and illustrates the various phases of our religious history by reference to 
individual parishes. The area dealt with is mainly Cambridge and the Isle 
of Ely, though naturally the university tends to predominate. Indeed the 
story told is mainly that of the church as an institution. The influence of the 
great monastic foundations, Ely, Peterborough, Ramsey, Barnwell, Crowland, 
is clearly shown, an influence that had a particular significance in view of 
the isolated character of the area cut off as it was by the forest to the south- 
west and the marshland to the north. A valuable chapter, ‘ Priest and Parish’, 
throws light on the social condition of the clergy in the middle ages. The 
index is rather inadequate and the bibliography is disappointingly meagre. 
There are but few references in the text and these do not inspire confidence, 
e.g. ‘E. Power, Medieval Monasteries’, and ‘Enc. Brit.’, undated (for 
Oman’s article on ‘ English History ’). There is also mention of an Armenian 
Baptist (p. 180) ; we are told (p. 68) that by the end of the thirteenth century 
the ‘ceremony’ (i.e. view of frankpledge) was known as the court leet; 
and the curious suggestion is made that ‘ the church as we know it, with the 
main division into chancel and nave, is directly descended from the ancient 
manor house with its court attached.’ What is perhaps more irritating is a 
number of dogmatic generalizations, ¢.g. ‘the king (Henry VIII) was 
violently orthodox in his doctrinal opinions and would brook no innovations ’, 

* Henry's breach with Rome was the climax of the Reformation ’, ‘ Monasteries 
were explicitly exempt from all civil authority except that of the Pope himself’. 
The story is taken down only to the Restoration. J. F. Nicnots. 
Christopher Columbus. By SaALvADoR Dk MApariaGa, London: Hollis and 

Carter. 1949 (2nd edn.), xi + 498 pp., (illus.). 18s. 
All admirers of Professor Madariaga and all lovers of Columbus—and there 
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are many of both—will welcome this new edition : for it was widely admitted 
from the first that the author had drawn a great and original likeness of a 
great and original figure, even if some did not see eye to eye with him in all 
his historical interpretations. There is something particularly belief- 
compelling in this slowly- built-up characterization of Columbus. This 

to Don Quixote’ presentation is indeed hard to resist—the 
dreamer (with yet a strange practical streak), romantic to the verge of fanati- 
cism, and fanatical to the verge of insanity—almost, sometimes, beyond. 
Sefior Madariaga’s Colon still strikes the reader—this one at any rate—as 
magnificent, even if those are right who aver that he is partly Sefior 
Madariaga’s, and not wholly History’s. Incidentally, here is striking biography 
of other celebrities too, notably Ferdinand of Aragon and his equally interesting 


But what of it as history ? The main theme stands unchanged, looming 
as large and presented as forcefully as ever—Columbus was a Catalan Converso. 
First and last, something like half the book must be devoted to piling proof 
upon supporting proof, till, on occasions, it seems almost as much an 
obsession as a logical process. Why, for instance, should Colon’s speaking 
of a ‘ good Christian ’ furnish proof of his Jewish origin ? We have all used 
the phrase, some time or another : but we are not all Conversos. Again, why 
should the fact that someone called Cabot ‘ Genoese ’ be cited as discrediting 
documents which describe Colon as one—especially as several eminent authori- 
ties think that Cabot was Genoese : by birth, though a naturalised Venetian ? 

The historian’s main interest, however, will probably centre round the 
only considerable passage which is new—the ‘ Note on the Second Edition ’. 
Here the author answers those critics who, since 1939, have commented upon 
his Catalan Jew theory. The principal ones are Professor Morison, Don 
Pedroso, Don Pidal and Dr. Roth. It is impossible here to outline either the 
criticisms or the replies. Yet the general line of defence may be described. 
It is hard to assail: indeed, admits of but one mode of critical assault, and 
that a strictly frontal one. There are, incontestably, two sets of facts con- 
cerning Colon’s origin ; and they are incompatibles. ‘I’ he says in effect ‘ have 
propounded a theory which reconciles them, and no one else has. Do but 
propound a better solution of the incompatibilities of the Genoese and Spanish 
documents, and I will be the first to agree.’ It is a fair challenge, placing 
the onus squarely on his critics’ shoulders. Indeed, if the greater may be 
irreverently compared with the less, it recalls irresistibly the relentless logic 
of Bairnsfather’s immortal Old Bill—‘ If you knows of a better ole. . . .’ 
History does not record that Bill’s colleague found one: nor does it record, 
I fancy, that Sefior Madariaga’s critics have found one either. M. Lewis. 


Foundations of Tudor Policy. By W. GorDoN ZEEVELD. Harvard University 
Press: London, Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 1948: 1949. 
xi + 291 pp., (illus.), 27s. 6d. ($5.00). 

This is a fresh and stimulating book, as interesting in its method of approach 
as in its theme. It is now over twenty years since A. W. Read in his Early 
Tudor Drama showed how much we could learn by studying historically 
significant people in their grouping as friends and familiars. This fruitful 
approach has not been ignored since then, but Mr, Zeeveld has again demon- 
strated that quite a new perspective can be obtained from it. 

Mr. Zeeveld’s interests are in political thought, his theme humanism. 
His story begins with the bright young scholars whom Cardinal Wolsey 
gathered together at his new college in Oxford and whose radical, Lutheran 
leanings he treated with striking indulgence, From Cardinal College the 
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scene shifts to Reginald Pole’s household at Padua, a centre of liberal scholar. 
ship to which some of these Oxford scholars found their way, as they also did 
to the household of Thomas Winter, Wolsey’s son, whose studies took him to 
Padua and Paris. Reared in such surroundings, with a scholar’s knowledge 
of the classics and of the Roman civil law, and also acquainted with Machia- 
velli’s writings, a number of these young men were drawn by Thomas Cromwell 
into Henry VIII's service as apologists for the Reformation. Pole’s tract, 
Pro ecclesiasticae unitatis defensione, sent to Henry in 1536, with its attack 
on the royal supremacy and its theory of limited monarchy, embodying a 
popular right to depose kings, made an irreparable breach in the ranks of 
the humanists; and Mr. Zeeveld’s story turns to those who entered the 
royal service, concentrating on two of them, Thomas Starkey and Richard 
Morison, who wrote propaganda for the royal supremacy and against the 
Pilgrimage of Grace. Chief interest lies in the source of their ideas—the 
humanist’s classical knowledge and his training in the Roman civil law; 
and Mr. Zeeveld stresses their use of the conception of ‘ adiaphora’, the 
distinction between things fundamental and immutable and things indifferent. 
Such doctrine could be turned against religious extremes, whether conservative 
or radical, could inspire a defence of the king in employing ‘ new men’, such 
as Cromwell, in his council, while from it could spring a theory of limited 
monarchy and even a right of rebellion. In brief, it was a liberal, humanist 
approach to social and political thought, far more promising than the rigid, 
theologically inspired political thought of the Reformers. Mr. Zeeveld is 
disposed to see in it the source of the via media of the Elizabethan period and 
the democratic principles of the seventeenth century. 

Despite its vivacity, Mr. Zeeveld’s exposition is sometimes tough going, 
as though the thought were not completely digested. On p. 145, for example, 
the phrase ‘ mutable and immutable natural law’ seems odd, and if not a 
misprint, calls for explanation. Elsewhere (p. 204) Mr. Zeeveld states that 
Henry VIII's ‘ propagandists merely substituted a principle of equality for 
a principle of degree as a basis for social relations’. Great prominence is 
given to this theme; but the author’s enthusiasm has surely led him to 
read too much into the wording of these livres de circonstance. A final word 
may perhaps be pardoned by a promising young scholar on the practice of 
incorporating in his narrative the abbreviations of contemporary manuscripts 
and books. Does it serve any purpose to set against the impediment for those 
unfamiliar with these abbreviations ? Do not let us confuse scholarship and 
pedantry. J. E. Neate. 


Family Background. By Giapys Scott THowson. London: Cape. 1949. 
255 pp. (illus.), 10s. 6d. 

The ‘blurb’ calls this book ‘in one sense ... a footnote to... Life 
in a Noble Household and The Russells in Bloomsbury’: rather, a constellation 
of footnotes, supplementing those works at many points. There are four 
studies, receding in time. The first is based on the detailed accounts of the 
reconstruction of Woburn Abbey from 1749 to 1761 by the fourth duke, 
the leader of the ‘ Bloomsbury Gang’. A grand total of £84,970. 6s. 8d. is 
accounted for in detail. Light is thrown on building methods ; the importa- 
tion of timber from the Baltic, the carriage of stone from quarries, local and 
remote, the home manufacture of bricks and lime, the co-operation of estate 
labour and outside labour, with occasional details on wages. Those who are 
concerned with the history of furniture and interior decoration will find much 
to delight them in information skilfully elicited from tradesmen’s bills. Next 
is ‘ Chenies, a Tudor Residence’, a picture of the interior of the house from 
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an inventory, unfortun:tely not complete, made in 1585. The vividness 
of the picture which is forthcoming is remarkable. 

The third study, ‘ Thorney Abbey: an Interlude’, is an account of this 
fenland property, which was used as a business estate. Here, an early experi- 
ment in the large-scale recovery of ‘ drowned lands’ was made, first, by the 
i ion in 1590 of three Dutch experts, then by a project, forerunner 
of the Bedford Level adventure, for the draining of 100,000 acres to be 
carried out by ‘skilful and experienced men from Holland, Zeeland and 
Friesland ’. Family papers are silent on the outcome, but foreign settlements 
took place at Thorney : Dutchmen for land-recovery ; Frenchmen or French- 

ing Walloons engaged on agricultural innovation. They formed a 
nucleus for a steady trickle of immigrants. 

Last and most important is the section on family origins. Round 
‘demolished and rightly demolis:='’ a ducal librarian’s elaboration of the 
already highly coloured pedigrees «: an Elizabethan herald and of Le Neve. 
Round’s speciality was demolition, Miss Scott Thomson’s is reconstruction. 
With much scholarship and skill she shows that the first earl’s great- 
grandfather Henry Russell, dismissed by Round as a man of inferior status, 
was a merchant-squire of Dorset, that on his tomb were the arms denied by 
Round to any Russell before his great-grandson, that the despised ‘ barge’ 
was a sea-going vessel of some importance, engaged on war service, that 
Russell was a leading citizen of Weymouth, active in local and national public 
services, and engaged in overseas trade, burgess for the town in two parlia- 
ments. The importance of this is that here we have an authentic account 
of the social origins of one of the new Tudor nobility. M. D. GEORGE. 


George Washington : A Biography. By D. S. FREEMAN. London: Eyre and 
Spottiswoode. 1949. Vol. i, Young Washington 1732-54, xxvii + 549 pp., 
(map, illus.), 18s. Vol. ii, Young Washington 1754-58, ix + 464 pp., 
(maps, illus.), 18s. 

This is a fascinating book. But, let it at once be added, it is not food for 
weak stomachs. It is to be a large book, and it treats its subject in great detail, 
The first two volumes only cover the first twenty-seven years: and there 
are two more volumes to come. It is fully documented ; it has cost immense 
labour ; and it is not to be taken lightly. And the English reader, to whom 
the Virginian countryside and the families, their genealogies, and their houses 
are unfamiliar, and to whom it means nothing to be told that a particular 
road is on or near what is now ‘ U.S.1’, will need a good map and some 
such pictures as he may find in Nutting’s Virginia Beautiful, if a clear image 
is to become attached to enough of the innumerable names ta save him 
from bewilderment. 

No one has hitherto succeeded in writing a life of Washington that has 
been entirely satisfactory. Mr. Freeman, with his life of Lee to his credit, 
is a biographer of great reputation. He is a Virginian, familiar with both 
the scene and the actors. He was clearly marked out for a fresh attempt. 
But the task was formidable. The ground had been trodden again and 
again. The principal events in Washington's life were well established. It 
was unlikely that new evidence of any great moment would be uncovered. 
It might well have seemed doubtful whether new life could be put into the 
oft-told story, become, with its faded moralities, a little tedious by repetition, 
About the result, however, there can be no question. Washington emerges 
from this cleaning of his portrait with astonishing vividness. And Mr. 
Freeman has achieved his results without the least recourse to anything 
Sensational, His success is due to the tireless investigation of detail,—' the 
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mass of unused fact’, It is that, coupled, of course, with the skill of a master 
craftsman, that gives freshness to the picture. It is that that squeezes new 
meaning from evidence which might have been thought to have been already 
squeezed dry, and that finds, particularly in Washington’s personal account. 
books, significance which has hitherto been missed. And the triumph of go 
entire a devotion to facts, with its contempt for the edifying hagi 

of the nineteenth century and the itch of the twentieth to be scandalized 
and amused, is a notable vindication of scholarship. 

Mr. Freeman has found the work in two respects more grateful than the 
life ot Lee. Over Lee there hung the tragedy of ultimate defeat ; ‘ with 
Washington, the atmosphere is that of dawn. Disaster never is without 
hope’ (i, p. xxvi): and Mr. Freeman has found Washington ‘a more 
interesting young man to study because he was so much more complex in 
character’ (i, p. xxiv). Perhaps his most notable quality was an ‘ instinct 
for order’. He was, before everything else, thorough and methodical, 
Entirely self-reliant, no detail was too smz" for him, from his clothes and 
his bedroom chairs to the kettles of his troops. Careful with his money, 
though in accordance with the habit of his time a generous lender, he kept 
accurate personal accounts, and punctual in payment demanded punctuality 
in return, driving hard bargains and exacting ‘the last penny due to him 
by “ the country ” for the food of every batman the letter of military regula- 
tions allowed him’ (ii, 398). He rode his horses hard and sometimes to 
death. A severe disciplinarian, he could be brutal in a brutal world, though 
his brutality were tempered with justice. Candid, reliable, not very popular, 
precociously mature for his years, a man of that judgement which is 
character, he had an established reputation by the time he was twenty-five. 
Yet there were other sides to him. Highly sensitive to what he called 
‘honour ’, he was cautious, and ‘ beyond the line of unescapable duty . . . 
never willingly did anything he did not do well’ (ii, 387). Unwilling to be 
put upon or done down by anybody, ‘relentless in the pursuit of pounds 
and epaulettes’, he was not slow to ask for what he wanted and thought 
himself entitled to or to push himself in the right quarters; and he was 
infinitely touchy about his military standing. Guilty of some neglect of duty 
while he was squabbling over precedence with Dagwortuy at Fort Cumberland 
in 1756, he ultimately estranged the sick and tired yet friendly and experi- 
enced Dinwiddie by the fuss he continued to make about his rank and his 
emoluments; and he was very tiresome and mischief-making over the 
choice of a route to the Ohio in 1758, incurring a severe rebuke from Forbes 
for behaviour which that officer described as ‘ no ways like a soldier ’ (ii, 332, 
cf. 335). Indeed, a complex person : and by the time he was twenty-seven, 
with the stamp of greatness clearly upon him. H. Hace BELLtot. 


France, 1814-1940. By J. P. T. Bury. London: Methuen. 1949. xii + 
349 pp., (maps), 18s. 

Mr, Bury has undertaken to trace in a short book a long and complicated 
story. French historians, in my opinion, will agree that he has done it very 
well. The narrative is clear, precise and accurate; the main characteristics 
of each period under review are made easily accessible. Obviously the author 
is well aware of nearly all the important works related to his subject ; he has 
pondered on their content at leisure and so reached quite a remarkable 
understanding of French problems and of French minds. 

Among his bibliographical references one misses : Démocraties et Capitalisme 
(1848-1860), by Professor Pouthas, the historian who to-day knows best the 
political history of France in the nineteenth century. On the early years of 
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the Third Republic, Beau de Loménie, Les Dynasties bourgeoises might 
have called attention to new facts. As Mr. Bury wrote his book in 1948, he 
could not use more recent volumes such as Ambassador Coulondre, De Hitler 
& Staiime (1950) or M. Blanchard, Le Second Empire (1950). Moreover 
several interesting works, that will shortly be printed,—above all Henri 
Girard’s thesis on the economic history of the Second Empire—throw new 
light on the middle years of the nineteenth century. Mr. Bury knows (p. 119) 
that bankers played a leading part at the time, but he does not fully grasp 
the relations of the Peyreier and of other firms with Napoleon's government. 

Mr. Bury is chiefly concerned with the political evolution of France, and 
his book, in so far as it should provide a complete picture of the country, 
remains open to criticism. He has indeed been careful to include two chapters 
devoted to a description of the country in 1815 and in 1914; moreover, 
when his narrative reaches the principal political landmarks in 1830, 1848, 
1870, he tells the reader something of the main material and intellectual 
achievements of the preceding period. He nevertheless does not really show 
how far political events were the result of economic and social changes. The 
few pages concerned with intellectual progress do not enable us to form a 
view of its general trends, For instance, we are not properly shown the 
dominating influence of Renan and Taine during the opening years of the 
Third Republic, or that of France and Barrés in the following period. 

Mr. Bury was struck by the surprising lack of social reforms actually 
accomplished before 1914, but he does not analyse the conservative character 
of French society at the time. He does not appear to have devoted enough 
attention to the working-class movement and to its influence among the 
fonctionnaires. The growth of étatisme, and the spreading among Frenchmen 
of all kind of associations makes the twentieth-century period very different 
from the preceding ones. 

The narrative ends in 1940 and the choice of the final date—which was 
probably inevitable—might lead an English reader to think of the whole 
story as one of France’s downfall. But Mr. Bury has given a very careful, 
sympathetic and impartial account of the collapse that took place in 1940. 
His scholarly and informative volume provides an excellent approach to the 
study of modern France. PauL VAUCHER. 


Berlin, 1848. By Ernst Karser. Berlin: Aufbau-Verlag. 1948. 208 pp., 
(illus.). Boards DM. 7.20, paper DM. 6. 

Staat, Biirger, Mensch: Die Debatten der deutschen Nationalversammlung 
1848-49 iiber die Grundrechte. By HERBERT ARTHUR STRAUSS, Aarau : 
Sauerlander. 1947. 136 pp. Sw. fr. 6.50. 

The Concept of Empire in German Romanticism and its Influence on the National 
Assembly at Frankfurt, 1848-49. By ULricn STEPHAN ALLERS, Washing- 
ton, D.C. : The Catholic University of America. 1948. v + 187 pp. $2.00. 

The director of the Berlin city archives has produced on a small canvas 
a remarkably complete, lively and lucid picture of Berlin life before and 
during the Revolution of 1848. This is the more welcome because attention 
has generally been concentrated rather upon Frankfurt, and neither the 
personalities nor the incidents of the Berlin story, excepting only the king 
and his vacillations, the blunders and bloodshed of 18 March and the royal 
ride of 21 March, are as well known as they deserve to be, In Dr, Kaeber's 
pages we can survey the forces, organizations, personalitiea and episodes of 
the Berlin revolution in all their multiplicity and variety; the social and 
economic conditions, a bourgeoisie and working class divided within them- 
selves and not yet sharply differentiated from one another, the journalist, 
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pamphleteers, cartoonists, professors and students, orators and agitators, the 
newspapers and periodicals, clubs and cafés and public meeting-places ; the 
Citizen Guard and its development, its relations with government, army, 
police, bourgeoisie and workers and the parts played by its successive com- 
manders, Among the most interesting figures in this useful and readable 
book are F. W. Held, for some time the most influential journalist and 
agitator in Berlin, but shallow, egoistic, untrustworthy, finally discredited 
by his intrigues with the reactionaries; and especially the compositor 
Stephan Born, who corresponded with Marx but adopted an independent 
policy, made an able and courageous though unsuccessful effort to organize 
the German working class as a whole while avoiding the idea of a class war, 
was criticized by Engels for ‘ mixing the Communist Manifesto with the wishes 
of the gilds and the ideas of Proudhon and Louis Blanc ’, played his part in 
the Dresden rising of May 1849 amid the collapse of his hopes, and ended his 
days as a professor of literary history in Switzerland. Dr. Kaeber overrates, I 
think, the personal responsibility of the king (and other individuals) for the 
triumph of reaction in 1848 and the whole tragedy of German history after- 
wards: the cause lay rather in the amorphous condition of Beriia, Prussia 
and Germany, a jumble of heterogeneous elements politically, socially and 
intellectually, into which a widespread common discontent with the status quo 
before March and common desire for a closer national union were not enough 
to introduce a potentiality of collective action on a large scale. 

Dr. H. A. Strauss, by way of introduction to his careful analysis of the 
Frankfurt debates on the Grundrechte, first sketches the treatment of funda- 
mental rights in the Federal Act of 1815 and the Bavarian constitution of 
1818. He then glances at the development of political thought in Germany 
from 1815 to the emergence of four min groups at Frankfurt, the Right 
determined to accept no constitution not agreed with the state governments, 
a Centre of ‘ realist’ constitutional monarchists, a Left Centre democratic 
in principle but opportunist in tactics, and an extreme Left of revolutionary 
radical republicans with socialist leanings. He describes the composition and 
proposals of the three committees concerned with Grundrechte, namely the 
constitutional, economic and educational committees, showing that member- 
ship depended upon expert knowledge and authority rather than party align- 
ments. His analysis of the debates themselves is arranged in three sections, 
though the interconnection of different questions in social and parliamentary 
actuality does not allow completely logical compartments: section A, ‘ Staat 
und Staatsbiirger ’, deals mainly with political organization; B, ‘ Der neue 
Birger ’, with social equality and the abolition of privileges and disabilities ; 
C, ‘ Der Mensch’, with liberty of the subject. Research of this kind makes 
dry reading, but provides in clear and concise form much useful and enlighten- 
ing information about German political ideas in 1848. 

I should have found Mr. Allers’s book easier to read if the pages had been 
printed in the right order; but there cannot be many persons likely to read 
learned monographs on German history at all who would not sooner read 
them in German than in the kind of English which talks of planful constructs 
and extrinsic consistence and tells us that for Novalis the fairy tale ‘ is an 
absolutely necessary presentation by divesting the great contexts of their 
manifoldness’, Mr. Allers has collected much interesting material, but his 
title is ambiguous, his subject vague : he apparently equates Latin imperium 
and German Reich with one another as well as with English Empire, which is 
made all the stranger by his highly disputable assertion that the Empire as 
originally conceived was a supranational association comprising ideally all 
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nations. After an introductory chapter on Romanticism and some general 
ideas attributed to it (the idea of organism, admiration for the middle ages, 
hostility to rationalism, emphasis on the empire), he devotes four chapters 
to the political ideas of Novalis, the Schlegels, Adam Miiller and Joseph 
Gérres respectively, and one to Metternich, Rehberg, Savigny, Dahlmann 
and others. He concludes that the romanticist element in the assembly was 
slight, the romanticist theory of the Empire uninfluential, and when the 
romanticists realized that the Empire if established would be under a Prussian 
not an Austrian emperor they rejected it themselves. And what precisely is 
romanticism ? Mr. Allers contends that romanticism is in all its aspects 
dialectical. To elucidate the meaning of this term he quotes from an American 
translation of Kierkegaard : 

The self is a relation which relates itself to its own self, or it is that in 
the relation (which accounts for it) that the relation relates itself to its 
own self; the self is not the relation but (consists in the fact) that the 
relation relates itself to its own self. . . . In the relation between two, 
the relation is the third as a negative unity, and the two relate themselves 
to the relation, and in the relation to the relation, 

and so on, and so on, and after further explanations, to remove any possible 
element of obscurity that Kierkegaard may have left, finally tells us in 
italics that ‘ Romanticism is a dialectics which stands in a dialectical relation 
to itself and also in dialectical relation to Idealism which in turn is dialectically 
related to itself.’ How simple ! F. CLARKE. 


Recent Times : A History of Britain and its Continental Background, 1868- 
1939. By Ropert M. Rayner. Lendon: Longmans. 1949. 448 pp., 
(maps, diagr.). 12s. 6d. © 

La premiéve guerre mondiale. By GENERAL GEORGES LESTIEN. (Collection 
‘Que Sais-je ?", No. 326.) Paris : Presses Universitaires de France. 1949. 
136 pp., (maps), 

Deutschland und Westeuropa: Drei Aufsdtze. By RupoLtF STADELMANN. 
Schloss Lau:pheim, Wiirttemberg : Ulrich Steiner Verlag. 1948. 177 pp. 

These three books have little in common except that they all deal with 
aspects of recent history. Mr. Rayner’s Recent Times and General Lestien’s 
Premiéve Guerre Mondiale can, however, be compared in so far as both are 
works of ‘ vulgarisation ’ in the French sense, and are intended for the general 
public or the upper forms of schools. Both aim at presenting a large subject 
in a small volume and Mr. Rayner’s book reveals the difficulties of such an 
attempt, while General Lestien illustrates yet again the superiority of the 
French in producing books of this kind. 

The sub-title of Mr. Rayner’s book is Britain and its continental background 
1868-1939. The method adopted is to have chapters on domestic develop- 
ments alternating with chapters that outline some of the history of some of 
the European states, while from time to time there are passages dealing with 
the British Commonwealth and America. This method does not allow much 
discussion of the relation between domestic and foreign policy ; as so often 
in books of this kind, the record of facts for facts’ sake and the attempt to cram 
too much information into too small a space, prevent the author from 
conveying the relative importance of individual events and only allow the 
establishment of very superficial connections between them. This is particu- 
larly noticeable when the author attempts cultural history; one wonders, 
for example, how much understanding of modern English poetry the student 
will get from a remark that T. S. Eliot’s Waste Land ‘ set a fashion by depicting 
a stream of consciousness flowing through the writer's mind’ (p. 434). One 
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has only to compare such chapters with the chapters on similar topics dn 
R. C. K. Ensor’s England 1870-1914 to see how unsuccessful Mr. Rayner is 
in this field. On the subject of British political and legislative history 
Mr. Rayner has compiled a careful and unbiased chronicle and there are 
useful maps and chronological tables. He is less successful when d 
with foreign countries ; it is, for instance, misleading to describe the Junkers 
and the National Liberals in the Germany of the ’seventies as ‘ co 
roughly to English Tories and Whigs ’ (p. 129) or to say, in a footnote (p. 131), 
that the doctrines of Friedrich List ‘led to the first Great War’. It is a pity, 
too, that there are a number of minor inaccuracies—a speech of Gladstone's 
is misquoted on p. 28; it was Karl and not Wilhelm Liebknecht who was 
leader of the German minority Socialists during the war; the Nazi-Soviet 
pact of 1939 was not announced on 20 August (Ribbentrop’s visit to Moscow 
was approved by Stalin on 21 August and the pact signed on 23 August), etc. 
General Lestien, on the other hand, shows how much can be done by careful 
selection and a sense of proportion to compress a large subject into a small 
space. This book lives up to the high standard of the Que sais-je ? series and 
only its shortness prevents it competing with such works as Pierre Renouvin's 
La crise européenne et la grande guerre (to which General Lestien pays a 
generous acknowledgement) or Cruttwell’s History of the Great War. 
These will remain the standard works in English and French, but General 
Lestien provides an admirably clear and balanced introduction to the 
military and political history of the first world war, while his book has the 
maps that are lacking in Renouvin’s. An English reader may occasionally 
feel that the British contribution to the war is underestimated, but perhaps 
it is salutory for us to-day to be reminded of the extent to which France bore 
the brunt in 1914-18. General Lestien is critical, while avoiding too detailed 
a discussion of the many controversial topics, and his style is unaffected and 


vigorous. 

Deutschland und Westeuropa by Rudolf Stadelmann, late professor of modern 
history in the University of Tiibingen, is a book of a different kind. Its title 
is a little misleading, for it is only really applicable to the first of the three 
unrelated essays it contains (‘Germany and the Western European Revolu- 
tions’). This is the least interesting of the three, for the other two—a study 
of Taine’s political thought and its influence on the French bourgeoisie, and 
ap account of the development of German naval policy up to 1914—are 
admirably scholarly and make a useful contribution to their respective subjects. 
It is very sad that Professor Stadelmann’s untimely death prevented him 
pursuing the subject of the growth of the German Navy more extensively, 
particularly so as to give ground for his remark that Eckhardt Kehr, in his 
Schlachtflottenbau und Parteipolitik has given an exaggerated importance to 
the background of big capitalism in German naval building. Stadelmann’s 
death is all the more lamentable as there seem to be few other German 
historians capable of dealing with recent history in so balanced a fashion. 

James Jou. 


The British Post Office: A History, By Howarp Rosinson. Princeton 
University Press: London, Cumberlege, 1948, xvii -- 467 pp., (maps, 
ilius.). 42s. 

In 1912 Dr. J. C. Hemmeor. of Harvard brought out his History of the 
British Post Office, which remained the standard authority for over thirty 
years. Now another American scholar has produced a more detailed study of 
the same subject based solely on printed sources, which gathers together the 
results of recent research into British postal history and brings the story 
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up to date. Mr. Howard Robinson's main concern is with the administrative 
developments, but philatelists as well as historians and students of government 
will find the book invaluable. 

Mr. Robinson shows very clearly that the Tudor and early Stuart post 
ofice was by no means a public service of the modern type. Its primary 

was to carry royal correspondence, and the public use of the royal 

was only grudgingly permitted. The state’s need of revenue provides 

the key to the expansion of the seventeenth-century post office into a public 
service in the modern sense. 

Mr. Robinson also shows that since 1680 post office extension and reform 
have generally come about through pressure from outside, rather than from 
within. For example, when John Palmer, brewer and theatre-owner, submitted 
proposals for the use of fast coaches to carry the mails in 1782-3 one postal 
oficial to whom the matter was referred could see no reason ‘ why the Post 
should be the swiftest conveyance in England ’. 

The book helps to place Rowland Hill's reforms of 1839-40 in their correct 

tive. It shows that local penny posts were flourishing in many areas 
outside London by the 1830's, and that Robert Wallace, Greenock’s first 
M.P. under the Reform Act of 1832, was perhaps as important as Hill in 
making post office reform practical politics. 

There are some minor criticisms of the text to make. The invention and 
adoption of the apparatus for taking up and depositing mail bags on railways 
in 1838-9 were not the straightforward processes which the account given on 
p. 333 would suggest, while the statement on p. 351 that home office warrants 
for opening letters in the post were used only six times between 1845 and 
1853, and then only in connexion with embezzlement, murder and fraudulent 
bankruptcy, i.e. ‘criminal’ warrants, is at least open to doubt. It is true 
that after the Mazzini affair in 1844 no ‘ political’ warrants were entered up 
in the Entry Book : private and secret (H.O. 79, Public Record Office), but 
this does not necessarily mean that ‘ political’ warrants ceased to be issued 
after that date. The book is lavishly illustrated, 2ud contains remarkably 
few misprints. The maps, specially drawn for the purpose, are extremely 
useful, although there are at least five mis-spellings of place-names on the 
one at the top of p. 215. W. H. CHALONER. 


The Harold Whitaker Collection of County Atlases, Road-books and Maps 
presented to the University of Leeds : A Catalogue. Edited by Harotp 
Wuitaker. Leeds: Brotherton Library. 1947. 143 pp., (illus.). 10s. 6d. 

A Descriptive List of the Printed Maps of Northamptonshire, a.o. 1576-1900. 
By Harotp WHITAKER. [Northamptonshire Record Society Publications, 
vol. xiv (for 1947).] Northampton: The Society. 1948. xvi + 216 pp., 
(illus.). 25s. 

Dr. Whitaker, who is known as a keen collector of early maps and the author 
of the standard bibliographies of the printed maps of Yorkshire, Lancashire 
and Cheshire, presented in 1939 the whole of his collection of atlases and 
maps—some 502 items—to Leeds University, This Catalogue he has compiled 
asa labour of love. Probably the most exciting of his treasures is a reissue 
of Saxton's famous atlas of England of 1579, which was printed from the old, 
sadly altered copper-plates by Dicey & Co, about 1770, Hitherto the last 
edition of this atlas was believed to be that published by Thomas Jefferys 
about 1749. Another notable rarity is a copy of Gerardi Mereatoris et I, Hondii 
Appendix Atlantis (1636), an international atlas by the Dutch publisher 
Janszoon in which he included maps of six of the English counties, antici- 
pating the full and much better known set published in 1645 by his rival, 
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J. Blaeu. Dr. Whitaker has catalogued in detail some 250 atlases of Englang 
and Wales, but he also gives lists of his English road-atlases, of general ang 
foreign atlases—many of then: early and valuable—which contain maps qi 
parts of England, of outstanding separate maps of the English counties ang 
of a pleasant variety of books and maps dealing with his own county, York. 
shire. He concludes with a list of English works on the history of cartography, 
also in his collection. 

The author's Descriptive List of the Printed Maps of Northamptonshire, 
though based on T. Chubb’s pioneer work, Printed Maps in the Atlases 
Great Britain and Ireland, 1579-1900, contains, like his earlier bibliographies, 
a most helpful tabular index of all the works catalogued and copious and often 
valuable notes to every entry of importance. Here, for instance, we cap 
follow the anonymous set of twelve Dutch-engraved county maps from ‘their 
first mysterious appearance about 1602-3 to their last faded reprints about 
1770, and the maps of Speed’s Theatre through all their changes from 1610 
to 1743. Students who are baffled by the numerous variants of Speed's 
will welcome the illustration on p. 10. It reproduces the capital ‘ N’s ’ use 
for Speed’s text by four different printers between 1611 and 1650. Dr. 
Whitaker’ s choice of personal headings for atlases and maps is sometimes 

For instance, John Morton’s excellent map of Northamptonshire, 
1712, is entered under John Harris, the engraver. Actually Morton, like his 
contemporaries Senex, Beighton and Strachey, was one of the Fellows of the 
Royal Society, who gave a great impetus to cartography in England by 
drawing original and scientific maps to illustrate their books on the natural 
history and antiquities of their counties. And the earliest prime meridian 
used by Englishmen could be described more accurately than as ‘ based on 
an island in the Canaries or Azores.’ The author has also exceeded his own 
limit by including a photograph of a manuscript map, John Norden’s map 
of Northamptonshire drawn in 1591. But for this readers will be grateful to 
him. That map, with Norden’s MS. text, has long lain unnoticed in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris, and has never before been reproduced. 

Apart from their value to librarians, collectors and booksellers as books 
of reference compiled by an expert, these two works are crammed with 
historical information. The steady progress and expansion of cartography 
in England as illustrated by county maps can be traced in Dr. Whitaker's 
detailed notes on such matters as the representation of roads on printed 
maps from 1671 onwards, the publication of playing-cards on which engravings 
of the fifty-two counties took the place of the usual signs, the changes in the 
prime meridian, the adoption of uniform scales in atlases, the earliest railway 
maps, geological maps, lithographed maps, fox-hunting maps, cycling maps, 
population maps; the first appearance of our modern map-publishers such 
as Stanford, Bartholomew, Keith Johnson and Philip, and the ever-widening 
public services rendered by the Ordnance Survey. Dr. Whitaker has indeed 
given us full measure, E. Lynam. 


SHORT NOTICES 


L’Etat polonais au Moyen-Age : Histoire des Institutions, (Paris, Recueil 
Sirey, 1949, 358 pp., (maps), np.) by Mr. Zygmunt Wojciechowski, a well- 
known professor of the university of Poznat, will be a boon to students of 
European history to whom the Polish language is a sealed book. It should be 
read along with the economic history of the period, published in French by 
the late Professor Rutkowski of the same university. The preface has bees 
written by Pierre Petot of the Faculté de Droit de Paris, who commends the 
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book as filling a long-felt gap. In effect, what we have here is not a history of 
400 years, but a skilful analysis of the growth and functioning of the instita- 
tions, both local and national, by which the Polish kingdom (and after 1386 
the joint Polish-Lithuanian-Ruthenian commonwealth) maintained itself. 
One-third of the book deals with the period of principalities, ic. of regional 
controls, while part iii describes /’état corporatif. In the former we see the 
kingdom in relation to the empire and the church, as well as the early stages 
of political, economic and judicial dealings. But it is with the centralizing of 
the monarchy—roughly in the early fourteenth century, that the real problems 
have to be faced—problems which grow as time goes on. They are the welding 
together of heterogeneous elements, the composing of differences between the 
towns and the landed gentry, the ensuring of central authority backed 
by the means to enforce it, and—worst of all—the creating of an effective 
administration over vast areas where roads and bridges were unknown. Of 
special value are the accounts of the rise of the district and national diets, and 
the two sections 15 and 18 which deal respectively with the nature and duties of 
the royal officials (starting with the starostas) and with the dispensing of justice. 
The reviewer is glad of this book for one special reason. It helps with the 
determining of the English equivalents of not a few official titles that lived on 
in Poland long after they disappeared from the west. An authoritative paper 
on this subject by a medievalist would be a great help. W. J. R 


Of the two contributions to the pamphlet Two Expertises relating to the 
Archives of the Teutonic Order and the Ancient Duchy of Prussia, (Gdttingen, 
Academy of Sciences, 1949, 34 pp., n.p.), the first, by Professor Herbert Kraus, 
deals with a problem of international law ; it tries to refute the claim of the 
Polish government that the archives of the Teutonic Order and of the duchy 
of Prussia (now held in the British Zone of Germany) should be handed over 
te Poland. The second and longer contribution, by Dr. Erich Weise, the former 
keeper of the Kénigsberg archives, on ‘the State Archives of Kénigsberg : 
their importance for German and European Historical Scholarship’, is of 
greater interest to the historian. It gives a survey of the contents of the 
archives and of the research work which has been done and has been planned 
on the rich source material contained in them. The author, however, has not 
confined himself to such a survey but has also emphasized the great historical 
importance of the Teutonic Order, its ties with many European countries, 
and the influences which it exercised on the course of European history. 
While there is much in this survey with which all scholars would agree, it 
also contains some statements which are highly controversial (perhaps 
sometimes due to bad translation), for example : ‘ What else could it be that 
hastened the decline of the Hanseatic League but the defeat of the Order in 
1466?’ (p. 24). ‘ The remainder of the old Order State, of which it is so 
frequently maintained that it fell to pieces, becomes as early as during the 
Thirty Years’ War, the backbone of the Brandenburg-Prussian Unitary 
State.’ To the Elector ‘ Frederick William, Prussia becomes, in the grave 
crisis of his accession, the fundament of his power as aruler , , . and enables 
him to play a role at the conclusion of the peace of Westphalia and to save his 
territories almost unreduced out of the disaster of German political existence ' 
(p. 29). In reality, there was no ‘ Brandenburg-Prussian Unitary State’ at 
the time of the Thirty Years’ War, and when this state came into being 
much later, the duchy of Prussia was not its backbone, nor was it ever ‘ the 
fundament of the Great Elector’s power’, Furthermore, his territories were 
not ‘almost unreduced ’ in 1648, but considerably extended,—-not, however, 
thanks to his position in Prussia. And historians would also have different 
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opinions whether the Thirty Years’ War can be called ‘the disaster of 
German political existence’. It would have served the author's purpose 
better if he had omitted such controversial points and equally some polemical 
remarks against Polish historians; for the case for the retention of the 
archives by Germany is surely stronger on its own merits. It is to be hoped 
that historical scholarship will be able to pursue its course unimpeded by 
extraneous political claims and controversies. F . deni 


The Tragedy of the Lollards’ Tower, by Arthur Ogle (Oxford, Pen-in-Hand, 
1949, 393 pp., (illus.), 21s.) deals with Hunne’s case, which became a centre 
of controversy in early sixteenth-century London. In 1514 the infant son of 
Richard Hunne died. In accordance with custom, the parson who performed 
the burial service demanded his mortuary fee, that is an article belonging 
to the deceased, in this case his baptismal gown. Richard Hunne rejected 
this claim on the grounds that the infant had no property rights. From these 
small beginnings the quarrel assumed larger proportions, Hunne accusing the 
priest of an offence against praemunire, Hunne in his turn being charged 
with heresy and imprisoned by the bishop of London. Shortly afterwards the 
prisoner was found hanged. Suicide or murder ? The Rev. Arthur Ogle set 
out to examine the background of the event and to sift the evidence. He 
rejects the view of contemporary ecclesiastical circles that Hunne committed 
suicide when the weight of evidence of heresy piled up against him ; instead 
the author upholds the coroner’s verdict of murder against certain officers 
of the bishop of London. Thus in the first half of the book Mr. Ogle, more the 
attorney than the judge, ably succeeds in pinning the verdict of guilty on 
the criminals he has remorselessly pursued. The second half is less satis- 
factory. Skipping the years between 1515 and 1529 the author claims that 
the anti-clerical feeling of the commons in the Reformation parliament was 
the ‘aftermath’ of Hunne’s case. It is impossible to do justice in brief 
compass to the arguments, in particular that Cromwell, the commons maa, 
welded the anti-clerical feeling of the commons to the increasingly anti-papal 
feeling of the king to produce the monumental achievements of the Reforma- 
tion parliament. But here the arguments are strained, the advocacy is more 
one-sided and, in spite of a good deal of material handled in an interesting 
and spirited fashion, the verdict for the thesis in all its details must be 
not proven. J. 


The student of Elizabethan history has long laboured under the handicap 
of a major gap in his calendared sources—the patent rolls. Until 1939 the 
only access to this vast storehouse of information lay through the manuscript 
Index Nominum at the Public Record Office, inevitably a meagre and 
inadequate guide. For those not working in London the patent rolls were 
virtually closed. In 1939 the first calendar appeared, covering the years 1558- 
60 ; now y°» have a second volume (Calendar of Patent Rolls, Elizabeth, vol. ti, 
1560-1563, H.M.S.O., 1948, vii + 907 pp., 55s.) for 1560-63. Produced 
according to the highest standards of editing and indexing, the volume isa 
mine of information about persons, places and events. Here we find Cecil 
performing a variety of services for the queen—and receiving a variety of 
rewards ; while the lesser and greater luminaries keep him company. Here 
are commissions for many and diverse matters: to reform the grammar 
schools in Jersey, to survey the archery grounds near London, to investigate 
ecclesiastical problems. Here are pardons for offences, grants of offices, 
leases of lands, numerous sales of wardships, grants of privileges to local 
authorities. In short, here is the whole field of Elizabethan policy and practice 
displayed before us with a wealth of detail; and since nearly a third of the 
volume is given to the index, the researcher into any aspect of these critical 
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must find something to enlighten him. But it would be unfortunate 
if this volume and its predecessor were regarded simply as quarries for the 
researcher. Because they are much more than this and afford a glimpse of 
the age which no text-book however good can give, they deserve a place in 
every historical library. Indeed, if they were sold as widely as they should 
be, the Public Record Office might perhaps be induced to publish the later 
volumes of the reign within the lifetime of present workers in the field. So 
far only one-ninth of Elizabeth’s reign has been calendared. No collection 
of sixteenth-century domestic records stands more urgently in need of a 
complete calendar. J. H. 
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The shortage or inadequacy of text-books for teaching French in Elizabethan 
England led two Huguenot refugees, Hollyband and Erondell, to compile their 
own from which the present two dialogues [The Elizabethan Home, Discovered 
in Two Dialogues by Claudius Hollyband and Peter Evondell, edited by M. 
St. Clare Byrne, London, Methuen, 1949, (3rd edit), xxiii + 91 pp., (illus.), 6s.] 
are taken. The result is singularly felicitous—a rich, colourful, yet unsophisti- 
cated commentary on the social life of the time, ranging from the profuse 
variety of Elizabethan foodstuffs (which naturally occupy a prominent place) 
and of the scarcely less profuse selection of dress materials (cloth of gold at 
{4a yard), to homely nursery lore, the lady’s boudoir, pastimes and diversions. 
And withal are added, as a Dutch sauce, tart comments and asides serving 
as ‘Tewkesbury musterd to powdred beef’. A few examples will serve :-— 
‘they say commonly in England that God sendeth us meate, and the Devill 
cookes’; ‘thou hast a conscience as large as a grea Frier’s sleeve’; ‘ it is 
not the weed that maketh the monke . . . he wold tel you wel enough that 
though he be in canvas, yet he is no sonne to a windmil.’ Or again, the 
Lady chides the schoolmaster thus, ‘ truly the greatest faulte is in you, it is 
but a benumming of the limbes that he [the scholar] hath, which you ought 
to supply, in annointing him with the juice of Birch, which is excellent for 
such a cure, and if you apply it but twise or thrice, you shall see a mervaillous 
operation.’ Miss Byrne is to be congratulated on the happy idea of editing 
the two dialogues—the present is a new and revised edition with some 
additional illustrations. She contributes a useful introduction and glossary. 
Incidentally, the rail is not a marsh bird but the corncrake which, alas, in 
recent years has given fresh point to Drayton’s line ‘. . . which seldom 
comes but upon rich men’s spits.’ E. H. 
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In the system of church government instituted by George Fox in 1666, 
Lincolnshire was divided into four administrative units, each controlled by 
a body of representatives, styled the ‘ Monthly Meeting ’, from its constituent 
congregations or ‘ Particular Meetings’. How the organization, in its early 
stages, worked in one of these districts, centred round Gainsborough and 
roughly corresponding to the ancient archdeaconry of Stow, may be seen in 
The First Minute Book of the Gainsborough Monthly Meeting of the Society of 
Friends, 1669-1719, edited by Harold W. Brace, [Vol. i, 1669-1689, Vol. ii, 
1689-1709; Lincoln Record Society Publications, Vols, 38 (for 1941) and 40 
(for 1942-3) ; Lincoln, The Society, 1948, 1949, xxiii + 149 pp., (map). 
vii + 222 pp., subs.]. As one would expect, matters of church discipline 
figure largely in the proceedings; but since the Quakers have always held 
that the duty of watching over the physical, as well as the moral and spiritual, 
welfare of their fellow members is a corporate responsibility, the minutes 
illustrate not only how the early communities dealt with such matters as 
lapses from ‘ the Truth ’, ‘ disorderly walking ', and disputes between Friends, 
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but also how they cared for their necessitous poor. The members of fp 
Gainsborough Monthly Meeting helped their unfortunate brethren by 
providing fuel, houses, and clothing, paying rents, contributing towards nursing 
and funeral expenses, and making loans ; and they made grants towards the 
support of the wives and children of co-religionists who were sent to prison 
during the period of persecution. Such instances, which may be abu 
paralleled from other Quaker records, are reminders that the history of 
poor relief in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries must not be based 
solely upon the archives of the civil authorities. The education of the young 
was an obligation upon which the leaders of the movement laid special stress, 

and, despite the prohibitory clauses of the Act of Uniformity of 1662 and the 
Five Mile Act, Quaker schools were maintained in many parts of England. 
The Friends of the Gainsborough district, however, were less successful in 
this respect, for a schgol started at Brigg in 1706 failed for lack of financial 
support, although the Meeting assisted in finding the schoolmaster'’s salary. 
But the training of orphans was conscientiously provided for. Those of tender 
years were boarded out with suitable foster parents, under stipulations as to 
schooling where necessary ; while efforts were made to place older children 
in trades for which they were adapted by arranging periods of trial before 
concluding the indentures of apprenticeship. The social, no less than the 
ecclesiastical, historian will find much of interest in these volumes. The 
text is carefully edited, with an appropriate introduction, a good map, and 
indexes of names and subjects. G. H. T. 


M. Jean Orcibal’s Etat Présent des Recherches sur la Répartition Géographique 
des ‘ Nouveaux Catholiques’ a la fin du XVII®* siécle (Paris, Vrin, 148, 
48 pp., n.p.) emphasizes the uncertainty of contemporary and modern esti- 
mates of the numerical or even proportional strength of the Huguenots, their 
conversions or expatriations. But the incomplete or contradictory figures 
here collated on a regiona! and diocesan basis convey the terror instilled by 
the dragoons (two companies obtained 1,500 abjurations in October 1685 
at Loudun), the economic effects of the flight of nobles, merchants and 
artisans, the very defective information of local or central authorities, and 
the widely varying local impact of the Revocation. Intendants exaggerated 
conversions and minimized expatriations, Protestants the reverse. Postponing 
wider conclusions to several complementary studies now in preparation, the 
author underlines three related problems: general population levels before 
and after the 1694 famine, the nature of the ‘ conversions’ or later religious 
habits of the ‘ Nouveaux Catholiques’, and the indirect effects of Louis’ 
church policy upon French thought. This survey, based on numerous local 
sources, brings some order into a realm of confusion, gives much guidance 
upon the regional approach to these problems, and has value out of all 
proportion to its size. 

Lowis XIV contre Innocent XI: Les appels au futur concile de 1688 a 
lV opinion francaise (Paris, Vrin, 1949, 108 pp., n.p.) is a larger work brilliantly 
illuminating the third problem mentioned above. From a wealth of little-used 
sources, mainly manuscript, M. Orcibal shows how Louis marshalled the 
parlements and episcopacy, with important sections of the lower clergy and 
public opinion, in defence of the traditional Gallicanism against a reforming 
pope whom royal propagandists accused of favouring Jansenism, Quietism 
and even Protestantism in the person of William of Orange. The disputes 
with the church appear secondary to Louis’ designs upon the Rhineland or 
Avignon, for he was ignorant and timorous in religious matters ; informed 
critics at court, like Fénelon, or in exile, like A. Arnauld, expressed mis- 
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and when persecutions plus privations fomented disorders in various 
there were signs of a possibly serious revulsion of opinion, which 
already questioned royal severity towards the esteemed Jansenists against 
the seeming desires of Innocent. By forcing the pope into the League of 
and attacking the Palatinate, Louis helped William’s undisturbed 
triumph in England, thus affecting the continental balance of power so gravely 
that Arnauld and others foretold crushing reverses for their country. Ironically, 
this danger rallied opinion to the king, but Louis had released and strengthened 
ideas he could not control ; his compromise with Rome in 1693 and acceptance 
of the bull Unigenitus in 1713 could only retard the national demand for a 
Gallican reform, which in 1717-18 renewed on a wider scale the 1688 appeals 
to the future council. M. Orcibal thus supplements and supports other evi- 
dence such as the important thesis of Professor Préclin upon the sequel of 
these events. It seems that the five years following the Revocation may have 
been the grand climacteric of Louis’ relations with his people, which could not 
long support resistance to ultramontane authority for the sole benefit of a 
political despotism that persecuted conscience. In exposing this fateful lack 
of consistency and understanding, the author throws a sharp light upon the 
king and his advisers, the interplay of many shades of opinion in Versailles 
and Rome, the subtle relations and differences between or within Gallican 
and Jansenist groups, which seems to me most valuable. E. R. B. 
In her Cloak of Charity: Studies in Eighteenth Century Philanthropy (Methuen, 
1949, vii + 185 pp., (illus.), 16s.) Betsy Rodgers describes pleasantly, 
if not very profoundly, the lives and some of the work of Coram, Jonas 
Hanway, Howard the advocate of prison reform, Raikes ana his Sunday 
schools, Mrs. Trimmer, Hannah More, and Sharp, Clarkson and Wilberforce, 
thethree who did most for the abolition of the slave trade. Without attempting 
to compare their achievements with those of other or of contemporary philan- 
thropists she provides interesting glimpses of the life of England and ample 
material for any teacher able to provide a fuller historical background. 
Though mainly biographical, the book, if it underrates the charitable activities 
of the seventeenth century, does stress the widespread concern of the 
eighteenth for the destitute, the unfortunate, and the ignorant, and does full 
justice to the fears conjured up by the excesses of the French Revolution. 
The stories of the Foundling and the Magdalen Hospitals, of Howard's cold 
persistence and astonishing travels, and of the growth of schools for the 
“lower orders ’ can never be too often told, and Mrs. Rodgers sets about it 
with a verve which should bring her many readers. If these are inspired to 
tead Mrs. M. D. George’s London Life in the XVIIIth Century and to make 
for themselves a bibliography and to read further, she will probably have 
achieved her purpose and perhaps be moved to write on those important 
people for whom no space has been found in this volume. Tt. BS 
The admirable Lady Mary; the Life and Times of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, by Lewis Gibbs (London, Dent, 1949, vii + 255 pp., (illus.), 15s.) 
is a pleasant straightforward biography, well proportioned and well written. 
The author’s admiration for his subject finds expression in favourable inter- 
pretations of the two chief problems relating to her: the quarrel with Pope 
and the separation from her husband, She is well set in her period, but there 
i none of the discursiveness so often implied in ‘ Life and Times’. Those 
who collect items relating to the party system in the eighteenth century 
may be interested to note that though Lady Mary's scapegrace son succeeded 
his father at the general election of 1747 as member for Huntingdon (a 
borough afterwards at the disposal of the ear! of Sandwich), his father ‘ stall 
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declined to receive his son, and would not even let him sit on his side of the 
House.’ The illustrations however are a serious blemish. Except where it 
was impossible to go wrong, they are incorrectly and inconsistently described: 
an engraving after a painting is something very different from the origingl 
picture. lt is more serious that small engravings are here enlarged and 
coarsened out of recognition. The frontispiece, attributed fout court to 
Kneller, is from a small stipple plate to the 1803 edition of the Works, and in 
iis enlarged form is barely recognizable. Even worse is the ‘ Lady Mary’ 
on p. 161, actually a plate to the 1861 edition : a delicate stippled engraving 
after a miniature—locket size—is grotesquely travestied by enlargement, 
The portrait of Lady Bute, attributed to Reynolds (again enlarged but not 
so grossly), is from an engraving by Greatbach to the 1837 edition. Similar 
criticisms apply to other plates. M. D. G, 
Though we may not follow Queen Victoria in placing Mauritius in the 
West Indies, the island was probably more familiar to her subjects, before 
the Suez Canal was cut, than it is to ourselves, who have forgotten even the 
charming pathos of Paul et Virginie. Yet world history has touched Mauritius 
at many points and it offers rewarding material, not always pivoted on sugar, 
to the historian of colonial economics and society. Welcome therefore, asa 
clear and unaffected introduction, is A Short History of Mauritius (London, 
Longmans, for the Government of Mauritius, 1949, viii + 268 pp., (illus, 
maps), 5s.] by P. J. Barnwell and A. Toussaint, a Mauritian schoolmaster 
and the island’s archivist respectively, who have set themselves to summarize 
and explain the life of the colony from its obscure and somewhat incoherent 
beginnings in the Portuguese and Dutch periods down to 1948, The deiails 
of settlement and growth—food, crops, diseases, houses, transport, immi- 
gration—are given proper emphasis and suffer less from the frankly text-book 
treatment than do the dynamics of political history, which is rather lifelessly 
handled—very largely in simple terms of the outlook and popularity of 
governors. In their sketches of the international background, the authors 
fall sometimes into needless error by overlooking, apparently, the more 
general studies of war and trade in the East, and of European colonial policies, 
such as would also have deepened their analysis at certain points; it is 
strange, for example, that the short bibliography lists no Life of Labour- 
donnais. The non-Mauritian reader, though grateful for the many maps, 
photographs and diagrams, will feel the want of a geographical preface; 
the broad facts of climate, soil, vegetation and topography, without which 
colonial history hardly makes sense, have to be gathered or even inferred as 
the book proceeds. One could wish also for a more extended treatment of the 
role of the merchant in the island’s history, its overseas markets, the 
organization of slave supplies, land tenures, and not least of its religious 
history. J. S. B 
Professor Aspinall’s book (The Early English Trade Unions: documents 
from the Home Office Papers in the Public Record Office; London, The Batch- 
worth Press, 1949, xxxi + 410 pp., (illus.), 30s.] bears all the marks of being 
a rather crude by-product of some larger piece of research, It consists of a 
selection of 418 documents concerning trade unions and public disturbances 
between 1791 and 1825. They are largely reports, often of a somewhat 
alarmist character, from J.P,s and local magnates to members of the cabinet 
and their officials, and some of the replies thereto. Many of the documents 
are given in full, and this will ensure the book's success as a mine for future 
research, but without a visit te London to consult the originals, local historians 
will in many cases be unable to make satisfactory use of those which have 
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been pruned. Mr. Aspinall’s introduction is noteworthy for some curious 
omissions. He makes no reference to Mrs. M. D. George's important articles 
on the Combination Laws in the Economic History Supplement (Economic 
Jowrnal), 1927, and the Economic History Review, 1936. He makes only one 
reference, in a footnote, to the work of Dr. and Mrs. Hammond, and then 
merely to correct a mis-statement in The Skilled Labourer; the Hammonds’ 
reconstruction of the parliamentary proceedings relating to the Combination 
Acts of 1799 and 1800 is thus ignored. Footnotes are allocated liberally to 
second-rate London politicians and other persons who can be looked up easily 
enough in the Concise Dictionary of National Biography, while ‘ Mr. Gott’, 
for example, one of the most important employers of his day, appears in four 
documents without either his Christian name or the obvious reference to 
W. B. Crump’s The Leeds Woollen Industry 1780-1820, (Thoresby Society, 
1931). Examples of this cavalier treatment of important local men could be 
multiplied and detract from the undoubted value of the book. W. H. C. 


Labour in Scotland, by W. H. Marwick (Scottish Self-government Literature, 
No. 31, Glasgow, The Scottish Secretariat, 1949, 32 pp., 1s.), purports to be 
‘a Short History of the Scottish Working-Class Movement’. In so short a 
space Mr. Marwick can do no more than give a few bare facts. In his intro- 
ductory note he warns us that ‘ the opportunity to write an adequate history 
of the Scottish working-class movement has probably passed, because so 
many of the records have disappeared’. Hence this pamphlet is little more 
than a recital of names of unions and societies, of trade union secretaries and 
political agitators. It is to be deplored that so many of the records of trade 
unionism have disappeared ; but it may be asked is this all one can expect 
of a history of the Scottish working-class movement ? I would be sorry to 
think so. Instead of thinking of the subject as simply the narrative of trade 
unions and co-operative societies, could it not be widened to embrace the 
whole field of industrial relations—a subject curiously neglected by economic 
historians. Thus conceived, is it not possible to glean most useful data from 
the proceedings of royal commissions and government committees, as well as 
from many other sources not directly associated with trade unions? This 
pamphlet might serve as a useful catalogue of various working-class bodies, 
but what is required is the imagination and the insight of a Hammond or a 
Webb to infuse with life and feeling the whole story of working-class reactions 
to the growth of industrialism. H. H. 


Although so much is already known of the fourth George’s daughter, a 
very special interest attaches to The Letters of The Princess Charlotte 181I- 
1817, edited by Professor Arthur Aspinall [Home and Van Thal, 1949, xxiii + 
254 pp., (illus.), 42s.]. The recipient of almost every one of these letters was 
Miss Mercer Elphinstone, daughter of the Admiral Lord Keith who figures 
in Nelson biographies. The whole get-up of the book, with its forty splendid 
illustrations, reflects great credit on the publishers ; the very valuable intro- 
duction and notes are what we have learned to expect from Professor Aspinall. 
The publication of these very unreserved outpourings constitutes a severe 
test of the princess’s character ; yet she escapes from the ordeal with much 
less blame than she gives herself. In 1812, when just 16, this astonishing 
self-critic compares herself to Jane Austen’s Marianne—‘ the same imprudence’ 
though ‘not so good’; at 19 she deplores having been ‘a fool all my life’, 
Yet there is not much to blame beyond two trifling love-affairs, One of them, 
Professor Aspinall has since explained (History, xxxv, 105), caused her to break 
off her engagement with the Prince of Orange, into which she had been rushed 
by a piece of sharp practice of her father's, whose success with the pathetic 
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stop—overwhelming the young couple with joining of hands, blessing ang 
so on—revealed the unmistakable prototype of Mr. Turveydrop, As a rule 
however, Charlotte had no illusion regarding his hypocrisy and superficiality, 
But she very early came to the sensible decision to maintain an even balance 
between her parents. On her sixteenth birthday she dines at Carlton Houge— 
then posts incontinent to dine with her mother at Blackheath. Can im. 
eae go further? Her deference to her advisers was another proof of 
mg oars The best by far was Grey, one of several notables, such as 
ee of Prussia, the duke of Wellington and of course Prince 


We were just about beginning to write this review when we came acrog 
an article in The World To-day entitled ‘ Tunis—a convalescent protectorate’, 
La Tunisie, by Jacques Klein, (“ Que Sais-je ?' Série, No. 318, Paris, Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1949, 127 pp., frs. 75) is an excellent brief and 

statement of how Tunisia came to be a protectorate, what its 
illnesses have been and how far it really is convalescent. Tunisia becames 
protectorate because her geographical situation and internal troubles made 
it impossible for her to retain her independence as against France, her next- 
door neighbour in Algeria, and Italy, just across the water. The race was 
jast won by France—fortunately, it would seem, both for the Tunisians and 
for the balance of power in the western Mediterranean. On the whol, 
Tunisia has been one of France's overseas successes: the protectorate 
formula was a vast improvement on direct annexation and really anticipated 
the better features of the mandate system. The measure of success obtained 
was largely due to some of the residents-general—Paul Cambon (1882-1886), 
Alapetile (1907-1919) and Louis Saint (1920-1929). But those men could 
do little to solve Tunisia’s two main problems. One is her dependence upon 
agriculture, coupled with the poverty of her soil and a rapidly growing 
population, which trebled in the first half-century of French occupation 
Hence low standards of life, which have been an important element in Tunisia’s 
second trouble, the growth of the nationalism which swept all over the 
African and Asian worlds after the First World War, and more especially 
after 1930. The French rule of the ‘thirties and early ‘forties failed to show 
any sympathetic understanding of the movement, and repressive measures 
only added fuel to the flames. A number of recent concessions have somewhat 
eased the tension, but there is no real solution to the deadlock created by the 
Tunisian nationalist desire for complete independence, and the French resolve 
to stay in Tunisia. And in the opinion of M. Klein, the break between the 
Tunisians and the French is tending to widen and he is definitely pr 
about both the political and the economic future of the country, R. 


Constance Lowisa Maynard: Mistress of Westfield College, by C. B. we 
(London, Alien and Unwin, 1949, 349 pp., (illus.), 18s.) is an exceptionally 
able biography. It is fascinating to read, The atmosphere of late nineteenth- 
century middie class England which it evokes is convincing and the portrait 
it paints of Constance Maynard seems to be about as near to the complete 
truth as can ever be achieved by a biographer. Admittedly Miss Maynari 
geve every possible help to whatever author should ultimately write the story 
of her life. From the age of 17 till four days before her death she kept very 
full diaries and ‘ Green books’ in which she recorded her thoughts, emotions 
and actions with a complete lack of reserve. She also wrote many essays and 
poems of a semi-autobiographical kind, and the period from early a 
to the end of 1927 she treated fully in an unpublished autobiography. 
addition there are the ‘ Budget Letters’ she wrote to her old students and 
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her voluminous correspondence with her own family. But even with all this 
wealth of material at his disposal a biographer might easily have suppressed 
some of it in a mistaken attempt to present a conventional portrait of ‘ the 
Mistress ’. This danger Miss C. B. Firth has most successfully avoided. She 
has allowed the records to speak for themselves with the minimum amount of 
interpreting or editing. She has frankly indicated Miss Maynard’s difficulties 
in her early years at Cheltenham and St. Leonards, her religious difficulties, 
her struggles during the early days at Westfield. The two attempts to gain 
her hand in marriage are told with complete candour as is the pathetic story 
of her adoption of a French foundling girl. Her treatment of the students 
at Westfield—her Bible readings and hymn singings and evening at homes 
when she read aloud or invited recitations—are told vividly so that the West- 
field community in the first twenty years of its existence comes completely 
alive, and one can understand the influence which ‘ ‘+ Mistress’ must have 
had on her students. The character of Miss Maynard i/iat emerges is one that 
compels admiration even though the limitations are obvious. Her deep reli- 
gious principles, her courage, fortitude, kindness and enterprise are un- 
mistakable; they are all the more impressive because the author never 
attempts to disguise the fact that her psychological understanding was very 
limited, her mind rigid and that her contribution towards combining higher 
education and Christianity had been made by the time she was forty. The 
portrait is convincing and compelling just because it records the shadows 
as well as the highlights with a truthfulness that Constance Maynard herself 
would have been the first to praise. This is a book which will appeal to 
everyone interested in studies of character, in the influence of early environ- 
ment, and in the social history of the nineteenth century as well as those who 
may be interested particularly in the early days of Girton and Westfield. 
J. L. 


The late Dr. F. W. Pick’s object in Contemporary History (Oxford, Pen-in- 
Hand, 1949, 324 pp., 10s. 6d.) was to define and justify the writing of con- 
temporary history and then to illustrate his conclusions and his methods 
from a selection of articles written between 1939 and 1946 for journals ranging 
from the Journal of Central European Affairs to The Gate and the Contemporary 
Review. The article from which the volume takes its title is a useful guide 
to some of the documentary publications in the field of diplomatic history 
since 1870, but many of the illustrative essays reveal the dangers that beset 
the historian who applies himself too incautiously to contemporary or recent 
problems. Thus later evidence has shown that Ciano did not in fact share 
Mussolini's illusions about the prospects of war for Italy but merely reflected 
them to Sumner Welles in 1940 (pp. 137-8) ; there is little evidence to suggest 
that Britain’s attitude after the conclusion of the Nazi-Soviet Pact in August 
1939 surprised Stalin as much as Hitler (p. 124) ; the statement that Strese- 
mann’s only weapon in raising Germany from her plight in 1923 to her strength 
in 3929 ‘ was his sincerity, the moral strength of his case and the righteousness 
of his cause’ (p. 200) is, to say the least, ingenuous. Many of the articles 
would thus hardly seem to be worth reprinting in the light of the plentiful 
uew material that has become available since they were written, but the 
imitial paper is of much greater value and throws into clear relief many of 
the difficulties of the editor whose task it is to select and arrange for publica- 
tiem the most important documents from foreign office archives, Few will 
agree with all Dr. Pick’s conclusions, and some of his slighting referencea 
ae il-judged, but the paper nevertheless holds considerable intereat for 
these concerned with the study of modern international history, P, A. R, 
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Modern Political Constitutions (London, Sidgwick and Jackson, 1949 (3pq 
edn.), x + 383 pp., 25s.] is described by its author, Mr. C. F. Strong, as an 
introductory text-book for the use of those beginning the study of constity. 
tional politics as a specialized branch of historical studies. Originally 
published in 1930, it now appears in a third and thoroughly revised edition, 
evidence of the success with which it has met a need, The new edition 
discusses developments up to 1947 and footnotes add references to important 
constitutional changes of 1948. The author’s treatment of the subject com- 
bines the historical, analytical and comparative methods. The book is mainly 
concerned with the description of constitutional machinery and its operation 
in states with parliamentary institutions ; there is little on extra-constitutional 
forms such as political parties, or on local government. Detailed references 
for further reading are given, and at the end of each chapter there is a list of 
subjects for essays. Within its chosen field this is undoubtedly a useful book, 
concise and readable, sound, correct and up to date in its facts. A. C, 


Paul Weber's Histoire du Grand-Duché de Luxemburg [Collection Lebégue, 
No. 97, Brussels, Office de Publicité, 1949, 76 pp., (frontis.), frs. belges 35) is 
an oeuvre de vulgarisation of high comvetence. The survey of two thousand 
years of Luxemburg history is conducted of necessity with resolute speed ; 
but the happy conjunction of a lively and trenchant style and a keen eye 
for the essential has guarded the author from the manifest danger of pro- 
ducing a superficial apergu or an arid summary. The grand duchy has always 
been a sensitive barometer of political pressures in Europe ; and its history 
can be effectively grasped only in relation to the continent as a whole. 
Hence the author was confronted with a formidable task of compression, 
which he has solved on the whole with signal success. It was perhaps inevitable 
that the survey of the period after 1900 should have presented special diffi- 
culties in relation to emphasis and proportion. It is curious, for example, 
that we should learn little or nothing of the great inflow of German capital 
and of foreign workers, chiefly Italian, which made the duchy one of the 
chief mining and metallurgical centres of Europe. The penetration of the 
Luxemburg iron and steel industry by the Stinnes interests, which controlled 
the hauts fourneaux at Differdingen, passes without mention. The Stinnes 
interests, represented by the German-Luxemburg Mining and Smelting 
Company, were extruded by the peace treaty of 1919; and the ascendancy 
passed to French and Belgian capital under the auspices of the Comité des 
Forges. Both France and Belgium strove simultaneously to draw Luxemburg 
into an economic union. The people of Luxemburg accepted the French 
proposal by plebiscite in 1919. But Clémenceau, denied automatic military 
guarantees by Britain and the United States in the event of future German 
aggression, began to construct his own system of defensive alliances. The 
adhesion of Belgium was procured by the abandonment of French designs 
in Luxemburg, which entered into an economic union with Belgium in 1922. 
The inch sion of trains of events such as these, which occurred largely outside 
the duchy, yet intimately affected it, would have added to the value of an 
already meritorious work. Misprints are few and usually unimportant ; but 
the date of the battle of Woeringen (p. 7) should be amended to 1288. 

C. C. B. 


The African Mandates in World Politics, by Rayford W. Logan, [Washington, 
D.C., Public Affairs Press, 1949, x + 220 pp., $3.00 (paper), $4.00 (cloth) ) 
is an interesting account of the part played by the African mandates in world 
politics from 1919-1945, based upon the debates in the house of commons, 
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chamber of deputies and the reichstag, the press, and the German documents 
quoted at the Nuremberg trial. The question of the return of the German 
colonies played quite a substantial réle in the appeasement policy. In this 
connexion there emerges in this book the moral and political dilemma of 
the mandatory powers and Great Britain in particular. If appeasement was 
to contribute to a genuine policy of conciliation, then the appeasers could 
hardly avoid facing the colonial issue. To refuse restitution would alienate 
Germany, nor could such a refusal be politically justified with the argument 
of 1919, Germany’s unfitness to possess colonies. But to approve the restora- 
tion of colonies would challenge the status of the League of Natioms as far as 
mandates were concerned, and would arouse considerable opposition in Britain 
and the Dominions. Even more interesting is the analysis of the colonial 
question as a factor in German foreign policy, both in the Weimar and Nazi 
periods. It is clear that all the parties of the Weimar Republic, except the 
Communists, supported the demand for the return of the colonies with varying 
degrees of vehemence. Hitler’s attitude was much more complex. In Mein 
Kampf, he had apparently renounced colonial claims for territorial expansion 
in eastern Europe, which would necessitate good relations with Britain, and 
this seemed to be the course followed in the early years of the Third Reich. 
Nevertheless propaganda was made for return of the colonies, whether for 
internal political reasons or for purposes of political bargaining. Dr. Logan 
tends to support the view that Hitler used the colonial claims as a means of 
obtaining Britain’s acquiescence in Germany’s expansion in other directions. 
This policy, however, defeated its own purpose, since it helped to consolidate 
British opinion against Nazi Germany. The demand for the return of the 
colonies tended more and more to become an end rather than a means of 
German policy. Hitler committed the same error as imperial Germany. 
ai 
Authors should be chary of challenging titles that suggest that they alone 
hold the keys to the truth; and this is the more true, the more controversial 
their subject. Professor Frank E. Manuel might well have profited by this 
reflection and avoided calling his book The Realities of American-Palestine 
Relations (Washington, D.C., Public Affairs Press, 1949, viii + 378 pp., $5.00). 
What he has done is indeed to make a useful contribution to a vexed subject, 
but only a partial one, and only to part of it. The first part of the book 
dealing with the diplomatic activities of Americans on behalf of Jews living 
in or emigrating to Palestine under Turkish rule contains some interesting 
sidelights drawn from hitherto unused sources on this strange community 
with its other-worldly piety, and its bickering over the funds which the piety 
of Jews elsewhere provided for it to live on. It also throws some light on the 
Ottoman Empire in decay. More important is an account from unpublished 
American material of American diplomacy with regard to Palestine from 
the outbreak of the First World War to the signature of the Anglo-American 
treaty of 1925. By concentrating on his original material Professor Manuel 
does however somewhat distort the main lines of the story with which the 
United States was, after all, only indirectly concerned, and this part of the 
work will be most useful to specialists. But he does show how deep-rooted 
was the difference between the White House and the State Department 
approach ; so that one can for instance now appreciate how much and how 
little was meant by e.g. the Peel Commission's remark that ‘ the text of the 
Balfour Declaration had been submitted to President Wilson and had been 
approved by him before publication’. But when Professor Manuel pursues 
this theme into more recent events, his judicial calm and critical faculties 
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largely desert him ; and his final chapter is primarily useful as showing the 
depth of the passions which are indeed among the realities of American- 
Palestine relations. M. B. 


The great merit of Mr. Michael N. Pavlovsky’s Chinese-Russian Relations 
[New York, Philosophical Library, 1949, viii + 194 pp., (maps), $3.75) 
is that it makes available to English readers, in many cases for the first time, 
the results of research into Chinese and Russian sources. Its defect is that it 
does not bring into the picture the growing Russian menace from the middle 
of the nineteenth century onwards, the Comintern conspiracy in the 1920's 
and the sordid train of events leading up to the signing of the secret Yalta 
agreement in 1945. Mr. Pavlovsky has confined his attention almost exclu- 
sively to Mongolia, but within these limits he has written a work of great 
value. He rightly draws attention to the two hundred uneventful years from 
the end of the seventeenth to the end of the nineteenth centuries, for the 
wisdom and moderation of Russian policy during this period makes, for 
Englishmen, a painful contrast with the bullying and flamboyance of 
Palmerston and his imitators. At the beginning of the seventeenth century 
any knowledge the Russians might have had of China at the time when both 
China and Russia formed parts of the great Mongol Empire of Chenghiz Khan 
had completely disappeared. In 1608, when Russian expansion into Siberia 
was at its height, they learned to their astonishment that to the southward, 
beyond the vast nomadic and semi-nomadic regions inhabited by the Mongols, 
there was a great and stable empire with ‘ towns built of stone and dwellings 
such as are found in Moscow.’ Some anxiety was felt lest the development 
of Siberia should be retarded by a threat to its long unprotected frontier, 
but presently it was found that China’s chief concern was with her own 
security and that she wished to preserve these thinly populated lands in their 
pristine state as a buffer between herself and Russia. Treaties were then 
signed which recognized China’s sovereignty over North Manchuria (Treaty 
of Nerchinsk, 1689) and over Mongolia (Treaty of Kiakhta, 1727). The status 
thus established was maintained for two hundred years, chiefly, as Mr. 
Pavlovsky shows, because the Russian government decided that ‘ minor 
vexations must be disregarded’: when the Chinese obstructed trade or used 
arrogant and insulting language Russia found statesmen strong enough to 
resist the clamour and ignore the resentment of impatient ‘ Colonials’. 
Mr. Pavlovsky argues that the volte-face in Russian policy in the twentieth 
century was due to a sudden change in China’s traditional attitude towards 
her tributary states. It is true that China’s treatment of the Mongols became 
progressively more harsh and oppressive from about the third quarter of the 
nineteenth century and especially after 1906, when Sun Yat Sen’s pernicious 
brand of nationalism began to bear its baneful fruit; nevertheless Mr. 
Pavloysky has failed to take into consideration the immense change in the 
power situation in the Far East brought about by the Trans-Siberian railway 
even before its actual construction had begun. J... 25s 

For his history of the American offensive in Guadalcanal [The United States 
Army in World War II: The War in the Pacific: Guadalcanal, The First 
Offensive, Washington, D.C., The Historical Division, Department of the 
Army, 1949, xx + 413 pp., (illus., maps), $4.00], Mr. John Miller, jr., had 
not at his disposal the work of any elaborate field historical organization 
such as that developed by the American army later in World War II; 
but he has nevertheless been able to produce a revealing account of the 
operations. The detailed story of the Guadalcanal struggle is one of 
‘small-scale scraps’, as a participant called them, in which the invaders, 
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having established their hold upon their lodgement area and its vital airfield 
in August 1942, strove to force back the enemy through a difficult hilly 
country intersected by deep densely-jungled ravines. It was here that the 
American army underwent its apprenticeship in tropical amphibious warfare : 
a hard apprenticeship. ‘ Because of the urgency of seizing and occupying 
Guadalcanal ’ wrote Admiral King ‘ planning was not up to the usual thorough 
standards.’ The consequences are made clear in this book. Pre-invasion 
differences of opinion between the army and navy planners were followed 
by serious logistic blunders in the execution of the plans, and there were 
many anxious moments in the earlier stages of the campaign. The troops 
had received no specialized training in jungle warfare, hygiene discipline 
was bad, and the climate caused more casualties than did the Japanese. 
Morale at times sank dangerously low. But the difficulties were overcome : 
by November 1942 the naval and air forces managed to ‘ seal off ’ Guadalcanal 
from enemy reinforcement, and in February 1943 a final offensive completed 
the reduction of the island. From their experiences here the Americans 
learnt lessons that were put to good use in the later stages of the Pacific war. 
Guadalcanal marked the turning point in the Pacific. The seizure of the island 
halted the Japanese drive to cut the vital line of communications between 
the United States and Australia. It was the first offensive conducted by 
American troops in the war, and it was the first step towards the reconquest 
of the South-West Pacific. The outcome of the ‘ small-scale scraps’ in the 
Guadalcanal jungle was to have an immense strategic significance. 
Po, Einates 

Dr. G. N. Clark’s Creighton Lecture for 1948 is published under the title 
of The Cycle of War and Peace in Modern History (Cambridge University 
Press, 1949, 28 pp., (frontis.), 1s. 6d.). To deflate a toy balloon one may hit 
it, so that it explodes with a bang, or gently insert the point of a fine needle, 
so that it subsides with a sigh. The latter is the method of the provost of 
Oriel. The result is a subtle and entertaining Creighton Lecture, but an odd 
one. The theory of the cycle is introduced through two somewhat obscure 
sixteenth-century historians, Luigi da Porto and Michael von Aitzing, and 
through Francis Daniel Pastorius, the American author of a commonplace 
book begun at the end of the seventeenth century. The historians put forward 
the theory of the cycle and Pastorius entered a rhyme which seems to be 
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, connected with the first of them. The theory of the cycle in war and peace 
ds cannot be dismissed summarily because certain economic cycles do exist. 
me Dr. Clark inserts his needle with the words: ‘ Any cyclical view of history 
he implies that a situation recurs which is identical in all the points that are 
- relevant to the matter it explains. The fewer the points which are regarded 
ir. as relevant, the easier, therefore, it will be to detect historical cycles, and 
he an abstract view of history, which disregards all but a few selected phenomena, 
ay will easily fall into such a scheme.’ Military students will agree that most of 
the evidence brought forward to support the theory is irrelevant. The 
les broader theory of determinism is not directly attacked, but it is by implica- 
we tion, and its worst extravagances have grown from its application to war. 
Cc. F. 
ad In National and International History (London, Cumberlege, 1949, 21 pp., 
oa 2s.), the first Stevenson Memorial Lecture, the late Field-Marshal Earl Wavell 
I; disclaimed any attempt or pretension to make expert contribution to the study 
he of international history which the Daniel Stevenson foundations at the 
Z London School of Economics and Political Science and the Royal Institute 


of International Affairs were designed to promote, His aim was to examine, 
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as a layman in the historical field, Sir Daniel’s thesis that a spirit of antipathy 
and hatred has in the past been fostered by the teaching of history with a 
strong nationalist bias, and that the teaching of history internationally 
would tend to substitute a spirit of international co-operation and goodwill, 
Lord Wavell’s musings upon various historical occurrences in the light of 
this aim have indeed little of value for the professional historian ; but, as 
Sir Charles Webster observed from the chair, Sir Daniel would surely have 
been proud and delighted that Lord Wavell should have consented to deliver 
this first commemorative lecture, and the verbal felicity of the field-marshal’s 
reflections makes them of as much delight to the reader as they were to his 
audience. Be: Mn 


Mr. Lionel Curtis’s World Revolution in the Cause of Peace (Oxford, Blackwell, 
1949, xv + 167 pp., 7s. 6d.) is not concerned, as its title somewhat mis- 
leadingly suggests, with any variant of Marxist theory, but with the imperative 
need to create a federal government in the twentieth-century world. The 
book describes the completion of the American Revolution by the drafting 
of the federal constitution of the United States; it sketches the progress 
of the movement towards European Union since 1945 ; its third part develops 
the analogy of eighteenth-century America to show the necessity of a federal 
European and world government. Mr. Curtis’s lucid statement of the 
federalists’ case unfortunately loses much of its conviction because of a 
confusion of the arguments in favour of a federal organization of western 
Europe with those favouring a federal government of the world, and secondly 
because in his demonstration of the similarities between America in the 
eighteenth century and the world in the twentieth, he fails to state or counter 
the difficulties arising from the dissimilarities. Thus, in the former case, his 
chief argument against the ‘ functional ’ approach to Western Union is that, 
as American experience showed, no significant progress along functional 
lines can be made while the fear of war remains, and that fear can only be 
removed by a surrender of sovereignty to a federal authority. But the fear 
in Europe to-day is of war against the states of western Europe from outside, 
not of war among themselves, so the functional approach need not for that 
reason fail but may be caused to succeed. The fear of war analogy does of 
course apply to the world scene ; but here it is evident that while the American 
colonies lived in not dissimilar economic conditions, had created similar political 
structures and derived their philosophy and culture from the same roots, 
the differences of standards of living and of political and moral philosophy 
are so fundamental in the twentieth-century world that no federal authority 
satisfactory to all states could possibly be created. American disunity was 
a functional disunity, but they could agree on a constitution: ours is un- 
fortunately a moral and cultural one which no constitution could be devised 
to bridge. P. A. R. 


Sir William Ashley's spirited little book has stood the test of time. This 
does not mean that it is entirely free from defects. It has a somewhat old- 
fashioned concen with the stages of economic organization, rather than with 
the processes of economic change. It overstresses both the intelligence and 
the power of governments, and treats economic progress too largely as a 
product of policy, Nevertheless it offers by far the best introduction to the 
subject that has yet appeared, Its value has now been enhanced by the 
addition of three chapters (written by a pupil of Ashley and an economist of 
high repute) which brings the story down to 1948 [The Economic Organisation 
of England, by Sir William Ashley: 3rd edn., (with three supplementary 
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chapters by G. C. Allen), London, Longmans, 1949, vii + 271 pp., 8s. 6d.]. 
Already legends are becoming current among the young as to conditions in 
d in the inter-war years. Many are under the impression that these 
were marked by nothing but high unemployment and unrelieved gloom. 
It is well to have the word of Professor Allen that between 1924 and 1938 
real income per head in Britain rose by about thirty per cent.: there can 
surely have been few other periods of the same length that registered an 
advance on this scale. Attention is called to the slow rate of growth of 
population, the increased proportion of the workers who lived by rendering 
services rather than by manufacture, the fall of exports, and the favourable 
terms of trade. But, like Ashley, Professor Allen is interested primarily in 
the structure of industry. He shows how the First World War was followed 
by a large development of social policy, and the second by a vast expansion 
of industrial controls. And he comments wisely on the present situation 
and the outlook for the future. These supplementary chapters will be 
invaluable to all who have the difficult task of teaching what is coming to 
be known as contemporary history. T. S. A. 


Within a single month, in 1946, King’s College, Cambridge, lost by death 
a vice-provost, Sir John Clapham, and a former bursar, Lord Keynes. Two 
slender memoirs prepared by direction of the council of King’s, John Maynard 
Keynes, 1883-1946, Fellow and Bursar (42 pp.) and John Harold Clapham, 
1873-1946, Fellow, Tutor and Vice-Provost (28 pp.) beautifully produced, 
in 1949, by the Cambridge University Press (3s. 6d. each), offer vivid sketches 
of these great scholars and men of affairs. Written by intimate friends, they 
have a Cambridge directness and candour that sets them apart from the 
generality of obituary laudations. In paying tribute to Clapham at least 
three of the contributors use the word ‘ formidable ’, each, it is true, rightly 
hastening to add that the austerity was little more than skin deep. And in 
one of the estimates of Keynes the words ‘ arrogance’ and ‘ virulence’ 
appear alongside others that bear witness to the wide humanity and kindness 
that were the dominant traits. It is good to have the home truths as well as 
the eulogies. This is not the place to assess the parts Clapham and Keynes 
played in the life of their college, their university, or their country. But 
both left a mark on everything they touched and notably on the writing 
and teaching of history. In the case of Sir John Clapham the impact was 
direct, through his books and especially the three volumes of the Economic 
History of Modern Britain. Of these G. M. Trevelyan says that ‘ it is within 
their findings that thought and theory about our industrial revolution have 
henceforth very largely to move.’ This is true indeed. But it is also true that 
Clapham himself was never greatly concerned about theory. As Dr. Saltmarsh 
remarks, ‘ He liked to know that in one part of England there were villages 
clustered around a street or a green, in another part straggling hamlets and 
lonely farms; he was interested (but not quite so much interested) in the 
reason why.’ On the other hand, Lord Keynes, neither by profession nor by 
instinct an historian, was inclined to treat the facts of the past with in- 
difference, and sometimes, with positive disrespect. But his eagle flights of 
thought, his powers of seeing things in new relations, and his penetrating 
analysis of economic change have had a profound effect on many fields of 
scholarship. To-day, increasingly, we ask ‘Why?’ rather than ‘ How ?’; 
and, if the distinction is sometimes overstressed, it is nevertheless a real one. 
Many economic historians, the younger of them in particular, are now asking 
of the past the questions Lord Keynes asked of his own day. Teed 
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Mr. R. Sharpe France’s Guide to the Lancashive Record Office (Record 
Publications No. 2, Preston, Lancashire County Council, 1948, ix + 121 pp, 
(frontis.), 3s. 6d.) places all who are interested in the study of history, both 
national and local, from the original sources deeply in his debt. The county 
record office is a comparative newcomer to the public services of this country, 
and as the Lancashire office was established only in 1940, Mr. France's Guide 
may be regarded as an interim report on the rapidly growing accumulation 
of documents in his charge. Mr. France was faced with the problem of 
determining whether the Guide was to be the barest of lists, or a detailed 
explanatory description. As the Essex Record Office had already published 
a guide giving a detailed description of the various classes of record normally 
found in the archives of a county, he decided to follow a happy course midway 
between the two. The result shows how rich the public records of Lancashire 
are in the raw material for investigating not only county government, from 
quarter sessions downwards, but many other aspects of the county’s life 
through the centuries. In addition, even if we omit the numerous manorial 
court rolls, the catalogue of the private muniments of prominent Lancashire 
families and others now deposited at Preston fills one-fifth of the Guide. 
Numerous documents relating to other counties are also listed. This revelation 
of what a large and enterprising county record office under energetic and 
informed direction can do is particularly interesting after the recent contro- 
versy on the preservation of local-records in the correspondence columns of 
The Times between 18 December 1948 and 19 March 1949, W. H.C. 


RECENT HISTORY SCHOOL-BOOKS PUBLISHED IN 
GREAT BRITAIN TO 31 DECEMBER, 1950 


The following continues the lists of recent history text-books, readers and 
atlases printed in History, from September 1938; the date of publication is 
1950, unless otherwise given. The Historical Association is obliged to the 
publishers who present copies of their new publications to the Association's 
Library, where they are available for inspection by members. The list is 
compiled by Mr. L. W. Herne, M.A., history master, St. Paul’s School, 
London, who will be glad to receive corrections and additions ; these should 
be addressed to the Historical Association, 21 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 

(An asterisk indicates that the book has been despatched for notice in 
History; a number in square brackets—e.g. [123/4]—is the number of the 
issue of History in which the book has been or will be noticed.) 


Primary—Ages 5-11 
*CLark, ExizapetH. Standard-Bearers. London: Univ. of London Press. 
(2nd edn.). 80 pp. (illus.), 3s. 6d. (Stories of St. George, St. Andrew, 
St. David, St. Patrick.) [125] (461) 
Macraw, B. I. The Thrill of History. London: Collins. Book i, Early Times, 
192 pp. (illus.), 3s. ; Book ii, Columbus to Charles II, 192 pp. (illus.), 3s. ; 
Book iii, James II to Victoria, 191 pp. (illus.), 3s.; Book iv, 19th and 
20th Centuries, 256 pp. (illus.), 3s. (462) 


Moore, Mary F. The Story of Our Roads. London: Macmillan. 62 pp. 
(illus.), 1s. 6d. (463) 
Secondary—Ages 11-16 
*Bowman, M. E. Romance in Arithmetic: A History of our Currency, Weights 
and Measures and Calenday. London; Univ. of London Press. 160 pp. 
(illus.), 6s. (464) 
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CappurRY Bros. Changing Britain Series. London: Univ. of London Press. 
No. 1, The Industrial Revolution, (rev. edn.); No. 2, The Struggle for 
Democracy, (4th edn.), both 36 pp. (maps, illus., diag.), 2s. Our Birming- 
ham, (2nd edn.), 56 pp. (maps, illus., diag.), 2s. 6d. (465) 

*Common GROUND Booxs. London: Common Ground Ltd., 1949; 
ALEXANDER, M. (edit.), Hogarth’s Progress, 56 pp. (illus.}, [123/4] ; 
FENELON, K. G., The Motor Age, 51 pp. (illus.) ; Toyne, S. M., A Great 
Engineer (I. K. Brunel), 46 pp. (illus.), 2s. 6d. each. (466) 

Fretu, C. B. (edit.). History Second Series. London: Ginn. Book vi, vol. i, 
China by G. E. Harvey and Russia by J. F. Houstoun, 192 pp. (map, 
illus., diag.), 5s. 3d. (467) 

*Guest, G. The March of Civilisation. London: Bell, (rev. edn. with final 
chapter by F. G. Taytor. 246 pp. (map, illus.), 3s. 9d. [129] (468) 

*Hanson, A. H. The Lives of the People: Book i, Roads and Ships, Homes 
and Health. London: Heinemann. xii + 164 pp. (illus.),4s.6d. (469) 

*Happotp, F. C. This Modern Age. London: Christophers, (3rd edn.). 
xv + 328 pp., 7s. 6d. [125] 

*Harston, K. and Davis, E. Your Local Buildings (Understanding the 
Modern World Series). London : George Allen and Unwin. 48 pp. (map, 
illus., diag.), 2s. 6d. (470) 

*HousmaN, LaurENCE. Palace Plays: Episodes from the Life of Queen Victoria. 
London: Methuen (school edn.). vii + 132 pp., 3s. [129] (471) 

*Jounston, W. and A. K. Ailas of World History. Edinburgh: Johnston. 
iv + 32 + 8 pp. (82 maps, index), 3s. (472) 

*Moorz, C. M. Two Centuries: Book ii, Dragon's Teeth, 1848-1918. Glasgow : 
Grant Educational Co. vii + 213 pp. (maps, illus., diag.), 5s. (473) 

PoLKINGHORNE, R. K. and M. I. R. Lands of the Commonwealth. London : 
Harrap. 22 pp. (maps, illus.), 8s. 6d. (school edn.) (474) 

*RicHarps, D. An Illustrated History of Modern Europe, 1789-1945. London : 
Longmans, (5th edn.). xv + 364 pp. (maps, illus., diag.), 6s. 6d. [125] 

(475) 

*Ricnarps, D. and Hunt, J. W. Am Illustrated History of Modern Britain. 
London: Longmans. xi + 434 pp. (maps, illus., diag.), 7s. 6d. (476) 

*Sarr, Laura and Srincvair, R. (edit.). Oxford Junior Encyclopaedia: Vol. ix, 
Recreations, edit. Cectz. Day Lewis. London: Oxford Univ. Press. 
xvi + 496 pp. 30s. (477) 

SamBrook, G. (edit.). Sea Voyages of Exploration, London: Macmillan. 
234 pp., 4s. (478) 

SpatpinGc, E. H. and WraGGrE, Puytiuis. The Nation and its Government 
from 1485 to present day. (Piers Plowman Histories, Junior Book vii). 
London: Philip, (6th edn.). viii + 332 pp. (map, illus., diag.), 6s. 

(479) 

*Wotstencrart, H. D. and Davipson, T. From the Renaissance to the 
French Revolution. (Our Historical Heritage, Vol. ii.) London : Univ. of 
London Press. 320 pp. (maps, illus., diag.), 6s. (480) 

Sixth Form—Ages 16-18 

CLarKE, J. J. Outlines of Central Government. London ; Pitman, (11th edn.). 
359 pp., 12s, 6d. (481) 

*Derry, T. K. and JarMANn, T. L. The European World, 1870-1945, London : 
Bell. viii + 452 pp. (maps), 16s. (school edn.), 20s. (library edn.). (482) 

CRUIKSHANK, R. J. Charles Dickens and Early Victorian England. London: 
Pitman, 1949. xii + 308 pp. (illus., diag.), 20s. (483) 

"Evans, R. J. The Victorian Age, 1815-1914. London: Arnold, 444 pp., 
10s. 6d. (484) 
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*Feminc, Keitu. History of England. London: Macmillan. xxxiv + 1,229 


pp. (maps, tables), 30s. (485) 
*GiazeBrook, G. P. de T. A Short History of Canada. London: Oxford 
Univ. Press. vi + 2381, (maps), 10s. 6d. (486) 
*Grecc, Pautine. A Social and Economic History of Britain, 1760-1950, 
London : Harrap. 584 pp. (illus., diag.), 18s. (487) 
Law, W. Our Hansard or the True Mirror of Parliament. London: Pitman, 
xi + 80 pp. (illus.), 8s. 6d. (488) 


Lipson, E. Growth of English Society. London: Black. Book i, The Middle 
Ages and the Growth of Mercantilism, 183 pp., 7s. 6d. Book ii, The Age 


of Machinery. 280 pp., 10s. 6d. (489) 
*MitcHELL, R. J. and Leys, M. D. R. A History of the English People. 
London : Longmans. xv + 612 pp. (maps, illus.), 27s. 6d. (490) 


Pelican History of England. Harmondsworth : Penguin Books, Ltd. *Vol. v, 
Tudor England, by S. T. Binporr, 320 pp.; Vol. vii, England in the 
Eighteenth Century, by J. H. Plums, 224 pp.; Vol. viii, England in the 
Nineteenth Century, 1815-1914, by D. THomson, 251 pp. 1s. 6d. each. 


(491) 
Row, E. F. How States are Governed. London: Pitman, (3rd edn.). ix + 
102 pp., 7s. 6d. (492) 


*Srrona, C. F. The Story of the American People. London : Univ. of London 
Press, (rev. and enl. edn.). xii.-+- 353 pp. (map, illus.), 12s. 6d. [125] 


(493) 
*Witiiams, Davip. A History of Modern Wales. London: Murray. 308 pp. 
(map, illus.), 12s. 6d. (494) 


Teaching Aims and Methods 
*AssocIATION FOR EDUCATION IN CITIZENSHIP. Sixth-Form Citizens: an 


Enquiry of the Schools Committee of the Association . . . into the Social 
Content of Sixth-Form Curricula. London: Oxford Univ. Press. xvi + 
287 pp., 10s. 6d. (495) 


*INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT MASTERS. The Teaching of 
History. Cambridge : Cambridge Univ. Press. xv + 222 pp., 12s. 6d. 


(496) 

*Stronc, C. F. History in the Primary School. London: Univ. of London 
Press. 147 pp., 6s. (497) 
L. W. HERNE. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The council of the Association met in London on 3 March, with the president, 
Sir Frank Stenton, in the chair, and on 5 May with Mr. S. M. Toyne as chair- 
man. The development committee (chairman, Mr. C. R. Wintle) reported 
the formation of a new branch at Trowbridge for West Wilts and the closure, 
for lack of support, of the Mid-Surrey branch. The publications committee 
(chairman, Professor W. N. Medlicott) reported the election of Mr. C. H. D. 
Howard as secretary. The committee, realizing that the recent outrageous 
increases in the cost of paper and printing would raise its expenditure on the 
current programme from {500 to £650 a year, had decided that, unless the 
council could correspondingly increase the committee’s allocation, it would in 
future publish only two (instead of three) general pamphlets annually, in 
addition to one new ‘ special’ pamphlet in the Helps for Students of History 
series and the Annual Bulletin of Historical Literature, the estimated cost of 
the reduced programme being £550 a year. Mr. P. Grierson’s pamphlet, 
Numismatics and History (G.19, 1s. 6d., issued free to all members), distributed 
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in May, completed the programme for 1950-51 ; the first pamphlet for 1951-2, 
Professor J. D. Mackie’s John Knox, would be ready in September ; and the 
committee invited suggestions for and contributions (not exceeding 200 words 
each) to a third Common Errors pamphlet. The local history committee 
(chairman, Dr. J. F. Nichols) reported the proposed enlargement and revision 
of the Local History Handlist (S.2) into a book of 80 pages. 

The illustrations committee (chairman, Mr. C. R. N. Routh) reported the 
formation of a sub-committee on films and film-strips, which would, among 
other projects, consider producing a series of historical maps on film-strips, 
for use instead of wall-maps. Work on the pictorial source-books had been 
delayed, but Mr. L. F. Salzman and Mr. E. R. de Beer had respectively under- 
taken to prepare the later medieval and the seventeenth-century volumes. 
The committee had suffered a severe loss by the death of Sir Henry Hake. 
The teaching of history committee (chairman, Miss H. M. Madeley) reported 
on the preparation of two leaflets on imperial history and on material for 
history lessons in primary schools. A special delegation from the council 
(Professor G. R. Potter, Mr. C. R. N. Routh and the hon. secretary) had met 
representatives of the Oxford and Cambridge examinations board to acquaint 
them with the misgivings felt by the council that the excessive shortening of 
the periods of history prescribed by the board and the reduction of the number 
of history papers to one in its examination syllabus might lead to a reduction 
of the time allotted to history in school time-tables and to a serious lowering 
of the standard of work done. The board’s representatives promised sym- 
pathetic consideration, but could offer no changes at present, as the new 
syllabus was an experiment seeking to raise the standard of work, and time 
would be needed to test it. After full discussion, the council instructed the 
advisory examinations panel of the teaching of history committee to collect 
the history papers of each examining board and in particular to watch care- 
fully the papers set by the Oxford and Cambridge board and to make further 
representations if necessary. The broadcasting committee (chairman, Dr. 
D. P. Dobson-Hinton) had arranged a meeting with representatives of the 
School Broadcasting Council and several interested teachers for a general 
discussion of school broadcasts on history : more specialized meetings will be 
arranged in the near future. The library committee (chairman, Mr. A. T. 
Milne) reported the publication of Mr. G. R. Mellor’s School Library List of 
History Books for Pupils (aged 11 to 15 years) in Secondary Schools (Teaching 
of History Leaflet No. 10, 1s. 6d. to members). 

The international committee (chairman, Mr. G. T. Hankin) brought forward 
at the March council a memorandum on its policy and proposals for the mutual 
revision of text-books, and a draft letter to the British commission for 
U.N.E.S.C.O., seeking to secure outside financial support to enable the com- 
mittee to realize its projects for publishing mutual criticisms of current text- 
books. A long and full discussion of all aspects of these proposals followed, 
developing along the lines indicated in our last issue (pp. 182-5). In the 
upshot the council declined the draft letter and asked the committee to bring 
forward a reconsidered and revised statement of its policy in the light of the 
discussion, as it seemed to some members, after Mr. Hankin’s explanations 
and disclaimers, as if agreement between the committee and its critics were 
within sight. Unhappily, after full consideration, Mr. Hankin and Mr. A. C, F. 
Beales (secretary to the committee), felt that the disagreements were funda- 
mental and that there could be no acceptable compromise between the policy 
which they had urged and the wishes of the council, and they subsequently 
tesigned from the chairmanship and secretaryship of the committee. The 
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council, at its May meeting, received these resignations with deep regret and 
with expressions of gratitude to Mr. Hankin and Mr. Beales for their whole. 
hearted services to the Association in this and in many other matters. ne 
committee was reconstituted with new terms of reference proposed by the 
committee itself as follows :—(i) that the work on revision of text-books be 
allowed to expire, not because it was unimportant, but because it was beyond 
the scope and financial means of the Association; (ii) that the committee's 
functions should be to maintain contact and co-operation with similar bodies 
in other countries, to inform the council of forthcoming international con. 
ferences and to advise on representation, and to provide, on request, advice 
and assistance to overseas historians and to British historians desirous of 
foreign contacts. Thus an imaginative and far-reaching enterprise, which, 
under proper safeguards which could readily have been devised, might have 
yielded important results provided adequate funds had been forthcoming, 
unhappily terminates abortively, with much disappointment and waste of 
effort. One gain, however, results from this closure : the council, feeling that 
the termination of the project of text-book revision and the reconstitution of 
the committee had changed the whole position, invited Mr. E. H. Dance to 
resume the vice-presidency from which he had resigned, and Mr. Dance has 
accepted the invitation, which thus restores to the council the services of a 
most vigorous and active member of long experience and great devotion. 

Mr. S. M. Toyne reported that History To-day appears for the present to 
have stabilized its circulation at about 20,000 copies ; 1,900 members of the 
Association had become annual subscribers, bringing a net gain of nearly 
£100 a year to the Association's income. For the sake of coherence, the editors 
of History To-day propose to devote some three-eighths of the space in each 
issue to articles forming parts of short series, of six or eight titles each, on 
subjects such as ‘ History and painting’, ‘The history of towns’, etc.; 
suggestions for «ich series would be welcomed. 

The arrang*m ents announced for the forty-sixth annual general meeting 
of the Association at York, 2~5 January 1952, included the provision of hostel 
accommodation at St. John’s College : excursions will be kept within the city 
itself. The president, Sir Frank Stenton, had agreed to lecture on ‘ York in 
English History’; the dean of York had consented to talk on the Minster 
glass, and Professor A. E. Richardson had been invited to lecture on Georgian 
York ; other speakers will be invited by the York branch. For the forty-seventh 
annual general meeting in London in January 1953, the hon. secretary reported 
that he had been able to reserve accommodation in College Hall (Malet Street, 
W.C,1) for members wishing to stay in London, but that he had so far been 
unable to arrange for the meetings. 

- * * ” *” 
Miss H. M. Madeley (chairman of the teaching of history committee) writes :— 

A small exhibition of school work dealing with local history was assembled 
early last spring in connection with the refresher course arranged by the 
Bedfordshire Teachers’ Association. It was shown in Luton and Bedford, 
and was subsequently lent to the Institutes of Education in Leeds and 
Sheffield. We included twenty wall-sheets and about fifteen books and port- 
folios—group-work, teachers’ records, and surveys by individual pupils. 
Difficulties of transport made it impossible to include models. It was instruc- 
tive to see how completely such an exhibition depends for its effectiveness 
on its backcloth. At Luton, owing to a miscarriage of the local comnvittees’ 
plans, the wall specimens were hung over the pictures and children’s work of 
an ordinary classroom; though the exhibits were skilful in execution and 
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several of them strikingly original in conception, they aroused little interest. 
In Bedford the diagrams, maps, and imaginative reconstructions were mounted 
on screens, and the collection obviously made a strong impression. The 
advantages of a display small in size and definite in subject were very notice- 
able. Few people can devote more than an hour to such an exhibition: but 
in that time it was possible to inspect the wall-sheets with reasonable care 
and to study some of the hand specimens closely enough to grasp the teacher’s 
method and assess many of its results. The schools responded willingly and 
generously to our approach, and both the promoters of the exhibition and— 
more importantly—the viewers owe them warm gratitude for their loans. 
* + + a * 


The joint committee of Greek and Roman Societies has prepared a collection 
of coins for use in schools. The collection is arranged in three cases, one of 
twenty-four Greek coins and two of twenty-four Roman coins each. A 
descriptive catalogue accompanies each case. They may be borrowed indi- 
vidually at a charge of 10s. per week, or all three together at a charge of 25s. 
per week, plus postage and registration fee. Intending borrowers should 
apply to Messrs. Sealy & Co., 65 Gt. Portland Street, London, S.W.1, and 
should state the dates between which they would like to have the use of the 
coins. 

* * « « * 

Benedict Humphrey Sumner, who died at Oxford on 25 April 1951, was 
born in 1893, and inherited from his parents a distinguished tradition of service 
in church and letters. Educated at Winchester College, in 1912 he won the 
Brackenbury scholarship at Balliol College, served for three years as an infantry 
officer in the first world war, and was transferred in 1917 to the directorate of 
military intelligence at the war office. He served on the British delegation at 
the peace conference, and from 1919 to 1922 was a member of the staff of the 
International Labour Office at Geneva. He was elected a fellow of All Souls 
College, Oxford, in 1919, and in 1922 returned to Balliol College as fellow and 
tutor in modern history, and for the next twenty years he played a steadily 
increasing and characteristic part in the teaching for the schools of modern 
history and of philosophy, politics and economics. As a tutor he was inde- 
fatigable, broad in his range yet insistent on sound knowledge and distrustful 
of generalization and epigram: he was scrupulously careful of the interests 
and careers of his pupils, and he had a great influence on several successive 
student generations. Contemporary history in general and Russian history 
in particular were his chief interests: he played an important part in the 
establishment of the Royal Institute of International Affairs, but, although 
he had learnt Russian while at school, he characteristically published no 
extended work on Russian history until 1937, In that year his Russia and the 
Balkans, 1870-1880, a large-scale, detailed study, revealed his firm and sound 
grasp of the motives underiying Russia’s political strategy in these critical 
years. His great Survey of Russian History (1944), remarkable alike for its 
wide ranging over time and space and for its bold experiment in tracing the 
history of a great and complex society backwards from the present day to its 
prehistoric beginnings, won instant recognition: very happily timed, it has 
had much influence on many thousands of readers, though its approach has 
inherent dangers. Unfortunately for the further development of Russian 
studies in Britain, Mr. Sumner’s heavy teaching duties at Balliol were almost 
unbearably increased by the second world war, when, in addition to heavier 
college work, he had to undertake new responsibilities at the foreign office, 
where his special knowledge was of great service. His election to the chair of 
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history at Edinburgh in 1944, and his almost immediate return to Oxford as 
warden of All Souls in 1945 seemed to promise an abundant crop of mature 
publication. He was made an F.B.A. in 1945, and took a prominent part in 
the work of the Academy, the Royal Historical Society, the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, and the British National Committee of the Internationa) 
Historical Congress, as well as throwing himself whole-heartedly into the life 
of his college and of the university. But despite his vitality, his health broke 
down under the strain, and we are left the poorer by the loss of a gracious, 
distinguished and courteous scholar, whose elegance of personal manner ang 
sincerity of purpose gave distinction to every gathering in which he spoke or 
took part, ine whose work as a historian was out begining to reach fulfilment, 
* - * 

Miss E. M. Cade Wilson, reader in economic seis in the London School of 
Economics and Political Science, writes :— 

Caroline Anne James Skeel (1872-1951), professor of history in the Uni- 
versity of London from 1925 to 1929, was one of a remarkable group of thirteen 
students from the Notting Hill High School who were together at Girton in 
the early 1890’s. There she took a first in the classical tripos, part I (1894) 
and a first in the historical tripos (1895), winning also a number of prizes, 
and returning later (1914-17) as Yarrow Research Fellow. In 1895 she joined 
the staff of Westfield College, London, of which she was in a very real sense one 
of the founders and benefactors. To Westfield she unobtrusively devoted both 
a large part of her inherited wealth, anonymously in her lifetime, and at death 
by her will, and also, for over thirty years, her abundant gifts as a brilliant 
teacher and wise administrator, building up there a department of history 
which contributed as much to the development of historical studies in the 
university as to the advancement of the college itself. The fact that by 1901 
her students had won three firsts had not a little to do with the admission of 
what was then an infant college of some fifty undergraduates as a school of 
the university, and the active part which she played subsequently in the 
promotion of postgraduate studies was plainly apparent when in ten years 
they carried off the Alexander Medal of the Royal Historical Society no less 
than five times. Her success as a teacher was in no small measure due to her 
own lively pursuit of historical research. To a high standard of scholarship 
and an appreciation of good writing rooted and grounded in those classical 
studies which prompted her first book—Tvravel in the First Century after Christ, 
winner of the Gibson Prize at Girton, she joined a familiarity with historical 
sources and modern scientific methods which owed much to her enrolment as 
a research student at the London School of Economics, where she won the 
Hutchinson Medal! in 1904 for her D.Lit. thesis on The Council in the Marches 
of Wales. The width of her interests, as revealed in numerous papers scattered 
in many and varied learned periodicals, recalled the learning of a more 
leisured age. Even those studies of her native land of Wales, which were her 
principal though by no means her only contribution to history, ranged widely, 
from essays on the woollen industry or the cattle trade from the fifteenth to 
the nineteenth century, to studies of local government and general economic 
and social) conditions in Tudor and Stuart times, Not less was her zeal for the 
publication of original sources, and many who had not the good fortune to 
know her personally captured something of her enthusiasm for history from 
those slender 9d, and 1s. volumes of Texts for Students which she, with others, 
edited for the S.P.C.K. 

” * + ” + 

Sir Henry Mendelssohn Hake, who died in London on 4 April 1951, was bora 

in London in 1892 and was educated at Westminster School and at Trinity 
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College, Cambridge. In 1914 he joined the staff of the British Museum as an 
assistant-keeper of prints and drawings; he served in the army from 1915 to 
1918, winning the Croix de Guerre; he returned to the British Museum in 
1919, and in 1920 he married Miss Patricia Robertson. In 1927 he was appointed 
director, keeper and secretary of the National Portrait Gallery, where he found 
the perfect opportunity for his special gifts and where he performed the work 
which has been so valuable to British historians. He was made a C.B.E. in 
1933 and was knighted in 1947, His approach to his charge was essentially 
historical, and, after drastically improving the lighting and decoration of the 
gallery, he rearranged the pictures on a plan which made the collection ‘a 
readily accessible illustrated dictionary of national biography ’, attractive to 
the ordinary visitor, and, by reason of its historical order, easily accessible 
to the student and the historian. His personal initiative and single-minded 
tenacity led to many valuable acquisitions to the collection, and the well- 
planned occasional exhibitions which he arranged to illustrate some central 
theme did much to attract the attention of thousands of visitors who otherwise 
might scarcely have realized the separate existence of the modest National 
' Portrait Gallery alongside its more expansive neighbour. His successful 
publication of many sets of cheaply priced postcards reproducing the portraits 
by historical groups and categories with expertly compiled biographical notes, 
was part of the same plan, an oeuvre de vulgarisation in the finest sense of the 
phrase. The other, more erudite side of his work was naturally less widely 
known ; but in fact his enthusiasm for popularizing his pictures had its counter- 
part in a critical, scholarly and original attitude of mind towards questions of 
identification of subject or artist, or towards problems of authenticity. His 
two volumes in the British Museum Catalogue of Engraved Portraits, his contri- 
butions to the publications of the Walpole Society and to the Print Collectors’ 
Quarterly, the planning of the four-volume catalogue raisonné of the National 
Portrait Gallery, his British Academy Lecture (1943) on ‘ The English 
Historic Portrait: Document and Myth’, together with the discussion of 
sixteenth-century English portrait painting in his Travers Trust Lectures 
(1938) are the principal memorials of his scholarship. Members of the Associa- 
tion have special reason to recall gratefully his vigorous participation in the 
work of the illustrations committee and in planning the exhibitions arranged 
for the annual general meeting in London in 1950: they typified his loquacious 
and whole-hearted enthusiasm, and the way in which he mobilized all possible 
forces for the energetic and sweeping drives by which he achieved his ends. 
For all the magnitude of his work he was a man without conceit in his own 
labours : his excellent relations with his colleagues, his sympathetic generosity 
to young scholars, his devotion to his pictures through the perils of evacuation 
and bombing, and his imaginative approach to pupils, teachers and the 
general public, were all of a piece. To the world of historians, his early going 
is especially a great loss. 
* * - + * 


Professor Edgar Prestage, who died at Kensington on 10 March 1951, was 
born at High Wycombe in 1869 and educated at Radley College and at Balliol 
College, Oxford, where he developed an early interest in Portuguese literature 
and history, which in 1891 took him to Lisbon. Becoming a member of a 
literary group which gathered around Dona Maria Amalia Vaz de Carvalho 
(the widow of the poet Goncalves Crespo), whose daughter Maria Christina 
he married in 1907, he translated works by Camoens, Quental and other 
Portuguese writers, and served in 1917-18 as press attaché to the British 
legation in Lisbon. After the death of his first wife in 1918, he returned to 
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London, where in 1923 he married Miss Victoria Cobb. In the same year hg 


was made the first Camoens professor of Portuguese at King’s College in 
University of London, and was speedily recognized as a leading spirit in th 
vigorous, if naturally limited development of Portuguese studies in Engh 
He was made an F.B.A. in 1940. Although a firm monarchist and a deve 
Catholic, he accepted the republican Portugal of General Carmona 
Dr. Salazar, and was held in the highest regard by the scholars and the pub 
men of Portugal. Scholarship blended in him with love for the country wh 


a 


had so deeply stirred his imagination to produce an abundant crop of both 


literary and historical studies of Portugal. To specialists in Portuguese histe 
he is known for his early work on the parish registers of Lisbon, his volu 
contributed to the publications of the Hispanic Society of America, and 
Diplomatic Relations of Portugal with France, England and Holland from 
to 1668 (1925), a careful monograph, based on original documents, on t 
diplomatic relations of Portugal in the critical period of her struggle to rece 
her independence from Spain. His more general historical works include§ 
short but discerning study of The Royal Power and the Cortes in Portugal (19 

‘ Portugal in the Middle Ages’ (Cambridge Medieval History, viii, ch. xvi), 
remarkable feat of compression; The Portuguese Pioneers (1933), his b 
known work, a stirring narrative of the fifteenth and sixteenth-cent 
Portuguese voyages which did so much to alter the relations between 


Europe and the rest of the world; and the volume of essays, Chivalry: 


Historical Significance and Civilizing Influence (1928), which he edited 
which he contributed the chapter on ‘ The Chivalry of Portugal’. E 

a literary and narrative historian with a strong interest in the develop 
and working of political institutions, he well represents the fundamental 
pioneering stage of historiography on which later generations will erect't 
more diversified structure suited to later conceptions of history, and 


successors in this country will long be indebted to his work. a 
* ” * * + 


Among recent appointments we record the following :—Mr. Edwin Emeg 
Rich, M.A., University lecturer in history and fellow of St, Catherine’s Coll 
Cambridge, to succeed Professor E. A. Walker in the Vere Harmsworth ¢ 
of imperial and naval history in the University of Cambridge; Mr. R. 
Wernham, M.A., fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, to succeed Professor E. % 
Woodward in the chair of modern history in the University of Oxford ; 

Mr. C. R. Boxer, M.A., Camoens professor of Portuguese at King’s Co 
University of London, elected to the new chair of the history of the Far E 


in the School of Oriental and African Studies in the University of Londom 


We congratulate warmly on their election to the fellowship of the Britisiy 


Academy Professor T. S. Ashton, M.A., professor of economic history in 
London School of Economics and political science, Professor Norman Syk 
M.A., D.Phil., professor of ecclesiastical history in the University of Camb 
and Professor Christopher R. Cheney, M.A., professor of medieval history i 
the University of Manchester. 








